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PREFACE. 


The  author  has  endeavored  to  prepare  a  text-book  on  harmony, 
based  on  the  principles  of  the  most  eminent  French  theorists  and 
composers,  which  shall  enable  the  student  to  analyze  with  ease  and 
clearness  the  most  complex  musical  compositions  of  the  modern 
school,  and  which  shall  also  stimulate  the  musical  instincts  of  those 
who  are  endowed  with  the  gift  for  composition. 

It  is  justly  urged  against  the  average  text-book  on  harmony,  that 
it  is  either  too  elementary  or  too  scientific.  If  too  elementary,  it 
leaves  the  pupil  uninformed  regarding  much  that  he  will  meet  in  the 
works  of  the  masters,  and  it  usually  contains  detail  which  fatigues 
and  discourages.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  book  sets  out  with 
details  of  the  laws  of  acoustics,  it  appeals  more  to  the  mathe- 
matician than  to  the  musician :  the  theoretical  is  developed  at  the 
expense  of  the  practical,  and  neither  artistic  intelligence  nor  mu- 
sical sentiment  is  quickened.  Whatever  may  be  proved  by  such 
mathematical  calculation,  it  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  aes- 
thetics which  is  constantly  changing.  Our  modern  musical  system 
is  based  on  what  is  both  natural  and  artificial ;  it  has  been  accepted, 
and  our  musical  habits,  so  to  speak,  and  much  that  we  call  musical 
instinct,  are  the  result.  New  musical  effects  come,  we  suspect,  as, 
a  spontaneous  discovery,  rather  than  as  a  result  of  patient  scientific 
investigation.  For  this  reason,  in  all  matters  having  to  do  with  the 
artistic  and  the  aesthetic,  practice  should  precede  theory. 

The  study  of  harmony  can  be  made,  and  should  be  made,  not  a 
drudgery,  but  a  delight ;  and  the  French  methods  have  been  chosen 
as  a  basis  for  this  book,  because  they  present  theories  in  an  attrac- 
tive, as  well  as  in  a  practical  manner. 

The  Frenchman  is  instinctively  an  artist.  The  beautiful  appeals 
to  him  irresistibly,  and  his  feeling  for  the  narrow  line  that  separates 
the  commonplace  from  the  purely  artistic  is  sensitively  keen.  One 
proof  of  this  may  be  found  in  the  many  beautiful  examples  by 
eminent  French  composers  and  theorists,  written  expressly  for  this 
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book,  and  which  appear  in  Part  II.  If  one  were  not  told,  one  would 
not  suspect  that  they  were  "harmony-exercises." 

The  laws  governing  key-relationship  and  all  that  should  be 
understood  by  tonality  —  that  element  of  modern  music  which  is  of 
the  very  first  importance  —  have  been  emphasized.  A  text-book 
of  to-day  should  make  it  clear  that  Wagner,  Brahms,  Leoncavallo, 
and  Bruneau  are  as  truly  in  key  as  is  Mozart.  It  is  believed  that 
this  can  be  most  speedily  and  most  safely  accomplished  by  first 
demonstrating  all  possible  uses  of  the  diatonic  triads. 

So  far  as  the  author  knows,  there  is  no  book  published  in  this 
country  which  reduces  the  so-called  "Augmented  Sixth  "  chords,  the 
stumbling  block  of  all  harmony  students,  to  altered  Dominant  Seventh 
chords.  He  feels  certain  that  with  this  system  they  will  be  readily 
recognized,  and  what  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  that  their  tonal 
relationship  will  be  apparent.  Moreover,  by  this  method  the  works 
of  the  masters  can  be  analyzed  much  more  easily  and  clearly. 

The  system  of  a  figured  bass  has  been  adhered  to  in  the  opening 
chapters,  in  order  that  the  pupil,  before  being  thrown  wholly  on  his 
own  resources,  may  gain  a  certain  facility  in  correct  writing. 
Terms  in  common  usage  have  been  employed  wherever  possible. 

The  chapters  are  divided  in  keeping  with  the  subjects  discussed ; 
the  length  of  the  lessons  must  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  student 
or  of  the  teacher.  A  small  pamphlet,  intended  for  teachers,  and 
containing  all  the  exercises,  with  the  harmonies  of  the  composers, 
is  issued  separately. 

The  author  desires  to  express  his  appreciation  of  the  warm  words 
of  encouragement,  and  of  the  suggestions  sent  from  time  to  time 
during  the  writing  of  this  book,  by  his  Paris  teachers :  Messieurs 
Theodore  Dubois,  Eugene  Gigout,  Alexandre  Guilmant  and 
Benjamin  Godard.  He  also  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  the 
various  text-books  used  at  the  Paris  Conservatory,  and  notably  to 
the  Treatise  by  Reber,  with  the  accompanying  "Notes  et  Etudes" 
by  Theodore  Dubois. 

The  author  claims  little  or  nothing  that  is  new ;  the  book  is  rather 
a  compilation  or  condensation  of  that  which  he  believes  to  be  the 
best.  It  is  hoped  that  among  the  really  good  books  on  this  subject 
it  will  find  a  welcome  place  and  add  something  which  may  be  of 
use  to  the  modern  student. 

Boston,  August,  1894. 

THE  AUTHOR. 
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PRACTICAL  HARMONY. 


PART  I. 


CONSONANCE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Note.  The  only  elementary  knowledge  of  music  presupposed 
is  that  necessary  to  sing  or  to  play,  unaided,  a  written  melody  of 
the  simplest  order. 

INTERVALS. 

The  distance  from  one  note  to  another  is  called  an  interval. 

Intervals  are  reckoned  upwards,  and  are  measured  by  the 
number  of  degrees  they  occupy. 

By  degrees  is  understood  the  lines  and  spaces  of  the  staff. 

The  interval  at  #,  in  example  i,  is  a  fourth;  from  C  to  F,  inclu- 
sive, there  are  four  degrees.  The  interval  at  b  is  a  sixth,  and  that  at 
c  a  ninth. 


~CT~    _^j.  .,$;_  _^_ 


An  interval  is  harmonic  when  two  tones  are  heard  simultane- 
ously, melodic  when  heard  successively. 


Ex.2. 

j  Harmonic.                V 
fl 

Melodic. 

1 

i 

II 

| 

i 

fl 

i     1:1 

Intervals  are  named  either  perfect,  major,  minor,  augmented,  or 
diminished;  they  may  also  be  doubly-augmented,  or  doubly-dimin- 
ished. 

The  interval  from  the  first  note  of  any  major  scale  to  any  note  of 
the  same  scale  is  said  to  be  major,  excepting  the  fourth,  fifth,  and 

(i) 
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eighth,   which  are    perfect.     Reasons    for  naming   some  intervals 
major  and  others  perfect  will  be  given  later. 


Major.     Major, 
second,   third. 


Perfect  Perfect    Major.     Major.    Perfect 
fourth,     fifth.        sixth,     seventh,  -eighth. 


Major, 
ninth. 


Ex.3 


A  major  or  perfect  interval  made  one  half-step  larger  is  said  to 
be  augmented.  If  the  second  note  of  any  interval  in  example  3 
were  raised  one  half-step,  or  the  first  note  lowered  the  same  dis- 
tance, the  interval  would  be  augmented. 

Major  intervals  made  one  half-step  smaller  are  named  minor ; 
perfect  intervals  made  one  half-step  smaller  are  named  diminished. 

Intervals  are  usually  reckoned  to  ninths,  but  when  larger  than 
a  ninth  they  are  reckoned  as  if  the  lower  note  were  placed  one  octave 
higher ;  a  tenth  would  be  called  a  third,  an  eleventh  a  fourth,  etc. 

Two  notes  standing  on  the  same  degree,  though  not  properly 
forming  an  interval,  are  classed  as  such,  and  called  a  prime. 
When  one  of  the  notes  of  a  prime  is  raised  it  becomes  an  interval 
and  is  classified  as  such. 


Perfect  Prime. 


Ex.  4. 


Unison. 


Augmented  Prime. 


Interval. 


A  chromatic  interval  occupies  the  same  degree.  A  diatonic 
interval  occupies  contiguous  degrees.  An  enharmonic  interval  is 
a  different  notation  of  the  same  sound  as  given  by  an  organ  or 
a  piano. 

Chromatic.      V     Diatonic.       V         Enharmonic. 


RULE    FOR    MEASURING    INTERVALS. 
Consider  the   lower  note  as   the   first  of  a  major  scale.      If  the 
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upper  note  stands  in  the  scale  of  the  lower,  i.e.,  if  it  is  the 
natural,  sharped,  or  flatted  note  necessary  to  that  key,  the  interval 
is  either  perfect  or  major. 

The  interval  at  « ,  example  6,  is  a  perfect  fifth.  Taking  F  as  the 
first  of  a  major  scale,  C  natural  would  be  required  for  its  fifth  ; 
fifths  are  perfect  if  the  upper  note  stands  in  the  key  of  the  lower. 

Reckoning  in  this  way,  the  interval  at  b  is  a  perfect  fourth,  and 
that  at  c  a  perfect  octave. 


Ex 


a.  Perfect  fifth.       b.  Perfect  fourth,     c.  Perfect  Octave 

&• 


All  intervals  of  the  major  scale,  excepting  the  perfect  fourth,  the 
perfect  fifth,  and  the  perfect  octave,  are  major.  Following  this  rule 
all  the  intervals  in  example  7  are  major. 


Ex.  7. 


Major  second.         Major  third.         Major  sixth.         Major  seventh. 

A 1 ,« ff 1 *&- 


te=t 


-Z5»—    '— < 


Any  perfect  or  major  interval  made  one  half-step  larger  becomes 
augmented. 

Augmented  intervals. 

t& 
Ex.  80 


Prime.     Second.  Third.  Fourth.       Fifth.     Sixth.  Octave.  Ninth. 


The  augmented  seventh,  having  more  the  character  of  an  enhar- 
monic interval,  is  not  included. 

Any  perfect  or  minor  interval  made  one  half-step  smaller  be- 
comes diminished.  The  diminished  intervals  most  commonly  used 
are  the  following : 


Ex.  9. 


Third.     Fourth.     Fifth.       Sixth.      Seventh.  Octave. 
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The  diminished  second,  having  more  the  character  of  an  enhar- 
monic interval,  is  not  included.  Diminished  primes  and  octaves 
occur  in  melodic  progressions,  but  are  not  used  in  the  construction 
of  chords  in  elementary  harmony. 

A  diminished  interval  made  one  half-step  smaller  becomes  doubly- 
diminished;  an  augmented  interval  made  one  half-step  larger  be- 
comes doubly-augmented.  These  intervals  are  not  often  found  in 
the  writings  of  the  older  masters,  but  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
modern  chromatic  harmony. 

Doubly-aug.  fourth.     Doubly-dim,  sixth. 
Ex. 


It  will  be  noticed  that  intervals  may  contain  the  same  number  of 
steps,  and  sound  the  same  when  played  on  a  piano  or  organ,  and 
yet  bear  different  names. 


|  Aug.    second.  V     Minor  third.         j 

Ex-n-liiPpliPiiiB     ": 

If  in  naming  an  interval  the  lower  note  is  impracticable  for  the 
beginning  of  a  scale,  as  Bv,  B#,  D#,  etc.,  move  both  notes  either  up 
or  down  one  half-step  'without  changing  the  letters,  as  at  b  and  d 
in  example  i  2  ;  this  will  give  the  same  relative  distance. 


EX.    12. 


INVERSION    OF    INTERVALS. 


An  interval  is  said  to  be  inverted  when  the  position  of  the  notes 
is  so  changed  that  the  one  which  was  the  lower  becomes  the  higher. 


EX.  is.  gp=      EE  E§E 

Third.         Inversion  of  third. 
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All  intervals,  except  those  called  perfect,  change  their  character 
by  inversion  :  major  intervals  become  minor,  and  vice  versa;  the 
diminished  become  augmented,  and  vice  versa.  The  perfect 
fourth  and  perfect  fifth  are  the  only  intervals  that  remain  the  same 
when  inverted,  and  this  is  one  reason  -why  they  are  called  perfect. 
The  unison  by  inversion  becomes  a  perfect  octave,  and  is  also  classed 
a  perfect  interval.  A  few  theorists  name  the  perfect  intervals 
major.  As  they  stand  in  the  regular  order  of  the  major  scale  they 
are  certainly  major,  but  they  alone  remain  unchanged  by  inversion, 
and  for  this  reason,  as  well  as  for  others  that  will  appear  later,  it  is 
better  to  give  them  a  more  specific  name.  Moreover,  these  inter- 
vals are  termed  perfect  by  the  more  prominent  theorists,  and  it  is 
always  best  to  follow  tradition  unless  some  great  advantage  is  gained 
by  a  change. 

CLASSIFICATION    OF    INTERVALS. 

There  are  certain  intervals  which  at  once  please  the  ear  and  give 
a  sense  of  repose  or  finality.  The  most  important  are  the  fifth  and 
octave  which  are  termed  in  musical  theory  the  perfect  consonances. 

The  next  in  importance  are  the  major  and  minor  thirds  and 
sixths ;  these  are  termed  the  imperfect  consonances. 

The  interval  of  the  fourth  is  classed  by  the  best  theorists  a  mixed 
or  neittral  interval ;  it  is  sometimes  consonant,  sometimes  dissonant , 
according  to  the  position  it  holds.  Theoretically  it  may  be  con- 
sidered a  perfect  consonance,  but  musically  never,  because  few 
intervals  give  a  less  sense  of  repose  or  finality  than  the  fourth. 
At  one  time  it  was  considered  one  of  the  most  perfect  of  intervals, 
later  as  a  dissonance.  This  suggested  that  it  might  be  either  one  or 
the  other  according  to  conditions,  and  so  it  is  now  named  a  mixed 
interval.  This  will  be  more  fully  explained  in  the  chapter  on  the 
inversion  of  chords. 

In  writing  ascending  passages  of  half-steps  it  is  correct,  as  a  gen. 
eral  rule,  to  use  sharps,  as  at  a  in  example  14;  in  descending  pas- 
sages it  is  correct,  as  a  general  rule,  to  use  flats,  as  at  b. 


Ex.   14 
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Played  on  a  piano  or  organ  the  C#  at  a  gives  precisely  the  same 
sound  as  the  Di?  at  b ;  but  played  on  a  violin  or  any  instrument  that 
gives  a  pure  scale,  the  C$  is  higher.  For  this  reason  sharps  natu- 
rally ascend  and  flats  descend.  From  C  to  Cjf  is  called  a  large  half- 
step,  from  C  to  Dl?  a  small  half-step.  In  other  words,  a  chromatic 
semitone  forms  a  large  half-step,  a  diatonic  semitone  a  small  half- 
step. 

EXERCISES. 

Copy  the  following  notes  on  a  staff  and  above  each  write  the  in- 
terval called  for. 

Chromatic   Diatonic  Enharmonic    Small        Large 
Unison.  Aug.  prime,  semitone,  semitone,    interval,      half-step,   half-step. 


m 


Major  second.     Minor  second.     Aug.  second.      Major  third.     Minor  third. 


Aug.  third.     Diminished  third.     Perfect  fourth.     Aug.  fourth.     Dim.  fourth. 


= 


Doubly-aug.  fourth.  Perfect  fifth.      Dim.  fifth.      Aug.  fifth.     Doubly-dim,  fifth. 


Major  sixth.       Minor  sixth.       Aug.  sixth.         Dim.  sixth.      Major  seventh. 


m  m 


Minor  seventh.      Dim.  seventh.         Perfect  octave.  Dim.  octave. 


Aug.  octave.        Major  ninth.  Minor  ninth.  Aug.  ninth. 


m 

;  1—  .—  J  1 
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Note.  The  diminished  fourth  and  fifth  are  often  called  imper- 
fect intervals,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  perfect.  The  terms 
imperfect  and  diminished  are  synonymous  in  speaking  of  the 
fourth,  fifth,  and  octave. 

SUGGESTIONS. 

The  student  is  urged  at  this  point  to  name  the  intervals  in  any 
standard  piece  of  music.  For  this  exercise  nothing  could  be  more 
exhaustive  than  the  overture  to  Wagner's  Tristan  and  Isolda, 
which  may  be  found  in  inexpensive  edition  at  any  music  store. 

This  exercise  is  for  the  eye  only,  and  it  is  the  teacher's  duty 
to  see  that  the  ear  is  likewise  trained,  for  it  is  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance that  the  student  realize  at  the  beginning  that  he  should  hear 
as  well  as  see. 

One  of  the  most  practical  exercises  is  for  the  teacher  to  play  or 
sing  a  melody  which  the  pupil  should  notate  on  black-board  or 
music  paper.  It  is  best  to  play  or  sing  the  melody  slowly,  and  with 
as  little  accent  as  possible ;  in  this  way  it  becomes  a  valuable  exer- 
cise in  rhythm.  Unless  the  pupil  has  absolute  pitch,  it  will  be 
found  necessary  at  first  to  name  the  key  in  which  the  melody  is 
played  or  sung.  It  is  best  to  play  a  short  phrase  three  times,  with 
a  slight  pause  between  the  first  two  hearings,  but  connecting  the 
phrase  the  third  time  to  the  succeeding  phrase.  The  pupil  should 
notate  all  of  the  phrase  he  can  hear  before  the  third  repetition. 
After  the  whole  has  been  notated,  the  teacher  should  play  it  through 
slowly,  the  pupil  correcting  the  errors  as  best  he  can. 

With  a  few  exceptions  this  exercise  will  be  found  discouraging 
to  the  student  at  the  beginning ;  a  few  lessons  will  show  surprising 
results,  and  later  he  will  realize  the  great  advantage  of  such  an 
acquisition. 

Another  useful  exercise  is  for  the  student  to  write  any  intervals 
he  may  choose.  The  teacher  may  play  them  either  correctly  or 
not,  and  the  student  must  decide  whether  or  not  they  are  played  as 
written. 

For  all  work  of  this  character  the  black-board  is  more  useful 
than  music-paper. 

The  pupil  will  save  much  time  if  he  will  acquire  the  following 
method  of  notating :  In  making  a  whole  note  draw  the  upper  half 
from  right  to  left:  '"^,  then  add  the  lower  half  from  right  to  left: 
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O.     In  making  a  half  note  a  stem  only  need  be  added  :   J.     This 

method  not  only  insures  greater  facility  of  execution  but  elegance 
of  notation.     Whenever  a  single  note   stands  above  the   third  line 

the  stem  should  extend  downwards  :  — f^~~'  Whenever  a  note  stands 
below  the  third  line  the  stem  should  extend  upwards :  ===^-== 


CHAPTER   II. 

SCALES. 

THE  MAJOR   MODE.     TRIADS.     PART-WRITING.     MELODIC   PROGRESSION.     HARMONIC 
PROGRESSION.     CONSECUTIVE  OCTAVES  AND  FIFTHS.     THE  TRITONE.     SEQUENCE. 

The  form  of  the  major  scale  as  used  to-day  has  remained  fixed  for 
about  two  centuries. 

It  consists  of  a  succession  of  major  and  minor  seconds,  the  latter 
coming  only  between  the  third  and  fourth,  and  the  seventh  and  eighth 
degrees  of  the  scale.  A  scale  with  the  above  succession  of  intervals 
is  said  to  be  in  the  major  mode,  and  diatonic. 


Ex.   1  5. 


' 


34567 


Unless  the  student  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  all  the  major  scales 
he  should  now  write  one  from  each  of  the  following  notes  :  C,  G, 
D,  A,  E,  B,  F#,  Qf,  Cb,  Gb,  Db,  Ab  Eb,  Bb,  and  F.  Place  no 
sharps  or  flats  at  the  beginning  of  any  scale,  but  insert  them 
wherever  necessary,  preserving  the  same  order  of  intervals  as  is 
given  in  Ex.  15. 

CHORDS. 

By  the  word  chord  is  meant  the  simultaneous  sounding  of  differ- 
ent tones. 

Chords  are  built  by  taking  any  note  and  adding  above  it  a  succes- 
sion of  thirds.  The  lowest  note  is  called  the  root  or  fundamental* 
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In  example  16,  G  being  the  lowest  note,  and  those  above  formed 
in  a  series  of  thirds,  G  is  the  root  or  fundamental  of  each  chord. 


Ex.   16. 


To  find  the  root  of  any  chord,  arrange  the  notes  so  that  they  be- 
come a  succession  of  thirds  ;  the  lowest  note  will  always  be  the  root 
or  fundamental. 

In  example  17,  E  is  not  the  root  of  the  chord  at  <z,  because  the 
interval  from  the  second  note  of  the  chord,  G,  to  the  next,  C,  is 
not  a  third  but  a  fourth.  Rearrange  these  notes,  as  at  $,  in  a  series 
of  thirds,  and  the  root  is  found  to  be  C. 

a.  b. 


Ex.   17 


Chords  are  reckoned  in  this  way  containing  three,  four,  and  five 
notes ;  those  of  more  than  five  notes,  or  aggregations  that  cannot 
be  readjusted  in  thirds,  will  be  explained  later. 

EXERCISES. 
Name  the  roots  of  the  following  chords : 


Ex.   18. 


TRIADS. 

A  chord  formed  of  three  notes  is  named  a  triad. 

This  chord  forms  the  basis  of  all  musical  composition,  and  for 
that  reason  will  be  used  exclusively  in  Part  I.  of  this  book. 

Triads,  like  intervals,  are  either  major,  minor,  diminished,  or  aug- 
mented. A  triad  may  be  formed  on  any  degree  of  the  scale. 
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Each  triad  is  formed  by  adding  a  third  and  a  fifth  to  any  note 
taken  as  a  root ;  the  distance  of  these  upper  notes  from  the  root  de- 
termines the  character  of  the  triad;  i.e.,  whether  it  be  major, 
minor,  diminished,  or  augmented. 

A  major  third  and  perfect  fifth  form  a  major  triad. 

A  minor  third  and  perfect  fifth  form  a  minor  triad. 

A  minor  third  and  diminished  fifth  form  a  diminished  triad. 

A  major  third  and  augmented  fifth  form  an  augmented  triad. 
v.  Roman  numerals  beneath  chords  show  upon  which  degree  of  the 
scale  they  are  founded.  The  different  kinds  of  triads  are  usually  dis- 
tinguished in  this  way  :  large  numerals  denote  major  triads,  small 
numerals  denote  minor  triads.  A  zero  (o)  by  the  side  of  a  small 
numeral  denotes  a  diminished  triad,  and  the  plus  sign  (x)  denotes 
an  augmented  triad. 

The  different  kinds  of  triads  found  in  the  major  scale  would  be 
distinguished  by  Roman  numerals  as  follows  : 

Major.  Minor.    Minor.  Major.  Major.  Minor.     Dim. 
df 

rv-iy    ^     i 

ii       in         IV        V         vi       vn°. 

For  convenience  in  speaking,  and  also  partly  to  indicate  the  rela- 
tive importance  of  chords,  special  names  have  been  given  to  each 
note  of  the  scale. 

The  following  is  the  order  preferred  by  many  theorists : 

Tonic ist  degree  of  scale. 

Super-tonic 3d  degree  of  scale. 

Mediant 3d  degree  of  scale. 

Sub-dominant — 4th  degree  of  scale. 

Dominant 5th  degree  of  scale. 

Sub-mediant 6th  degree  of  scale. 

Leading-tone Jth  degree  of  scale. 

The  major  chords  are  the  most  important  and  are  called  the  pri- 
mary or  principal  triads  There  are  but  three,  those  built  on  the 
tonic  (  I ),  dominant  (V),  and  sub-dominant  (  IV  ).  In  this  book 
the  terms  super-tonic,  mediant,  and  sub-mediant,  will  not  be  used  ; 
those  degrees  will  be  called  respectively  the  second,  third,  and 
sixth.  A  musician  rarely  speaks  of  them  in  any  other  way,  this 
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distinction  making  prominent  the  more  important  triads.  The 
term  leading-tone  will  be  used  in  speaking  of  the  seventh  degree 
of  the  scale. 

The  triads  on  the  second,  third,  and  sixth,  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  primary  triads,  are  called  the  secondary  triads.  Both  the 
primary  and  secondary  triads  are  consonant ;  the  triad  on  the  lead- 
ing-tone, including  the  diminished  fifth,  will  be  classed  later. 

PART-WRITING. 

DOUBLING    OF   VOICES. 

In  the  study  of  harmony  the  student  should  always  write  for 
voices,  unless  otherwise  directed,  and  usually  for  a  mixed  chorus  of 
four  parts,  —  soprano,  alto,  tenor,  and  bass.  These  voices  should 
rarely  exceed  the  limits  given  below. 


SOPRANO. 


ALTO. 


TENOR. 


z      BASS. 


Ex.  2O.  tfe~ 


In  writing  four-part  harmony,  as  there  are  but  three  notes  in  a 
triad,  one  of  these  notes*  must  be  doubled  or  used  twice.  Any  note 
of  a  triad  may  be  doubled,  but  it  is  better  to  double  the  root  than 
the  fifth,  and  better  to  double  the  fifth  than  the  third. 

The  third  of  a  chord,  especially  if  it  be  major,  is  particularly 
conspicuous,  and  in  certain  registers  so  overweights  the  chord  that 
little  else  is  heard.  This  is  particularly  true  in  a  low  register. 


~H  ?*. 


Ex.  21.  , 


Doubled  in  a  higher  register  between   soprano  and   alto,    or  alto 
and  tenor,  the  effect  is  often  very  agreeable. 


Ex.  22. 


\ 


-<s>- 
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As  the  doubling  of  the  tonic,  dominant,  or  sub-dominant  strength- 
ens the  tonality  or  key,  it  is  often  well  to  double  these  notes  when 
they  appear  as  either  the  root,  third,  or  fifth  of  a  chord. 


Tonic  doubled  as    Tonic  doubled  as    Tonic  doubled  as 
root  of  a  chord,     third  of  a  chord.       fifth  of  a  chord. 


Ex.  23. 


T— 


But  as  a  rule  it  is  best  to  double  the  root  of  a  chord.      Play  and 
note  the  comparative  effects  of  the  following : 


Root  doubled.          I/Fifth  doubled  VThird  doubled. 


Ex.  24. 


The  leading-tone  is  rarely  doubled  unless  belonging  to  a  chord 
formed  on  the  third  degree  of  the  scale  : 


Ex.  25- 


It  sometimes  becomes  necessary  to  omit  one  of  the  notes  01  a 
chord.  In  elementary  harmony  the  fifth  is  the  only  note  that  may 
be  omitted. 

MELODIC    PROGRESSION. 

The  progression  of  a  voice  from  one  tone  to  another  is  called  a 
melodic  step.  A  sufficient  number  form  a  melody,  air,  or  song. 
The  best  and  really  only  thing  theory  can  do  to  aid  one  to  melodic 
writing  is  to  point  out  progressions  which  are  disagreeable  to  the 
ear  or  difficult  of  intonation. 
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The  melodic  intervals  permitted  are  :  all  the  major  and  minor  in- 
tervals to  and  inclusive  of  the  minor  sixth,  the  chromatic  interval, 
and  the  octave. 

The  major  sixth,  minor  seventh,  and  all  the  diminished  and  aug- 
mented intervals  are  forbidden,  with  the  exception  of  the  diminished 
fifth  which  is  permitted  when  the  second  note  is  leading-tone, 
moving  up  one  half-step,  as  at  #,  or  the  same  interval  inverted, 
with  the  upper  note  moving  down  one  half-step,  as  at  b.  The  two 
are  often  combined,  as  at  c. 


Ex.  26. 


The  leading-tone,  so  called  on  account  of  its  strong  melodic  ten- 
dency to  lead  to  the  tonic,  may  move  to  other  degrees  of  the  scale 
under  conditions  like  the  following :  If  the  second  chord  does  not 
contain  the  tonic,  as  at  #,  the  leading-tone  may  skip.  If  the  leading- 
tone  does  not  belong  to  the  chord  of  the  dominant,  as  at  3,  or  if  it 
does  belong  to  the  dominant,  but  is  placed  in  an  intermediate  voice, 
as  at  c,  it  may  descend. 


Ex.  27. 


I 


Many  popular  hymns  and  patriotic  songs  contain  good  examples 
of  natural,  expressive  melody.  In  the  following  illustrations  it  will 
be  noticed  that  nearly  all  of  the  intervals  are  small,  and  that  they 
progress  mostly  in  the  scale. 


PRACTICAL   HARMONY. 
GOD   SAVE   THE    QUEEN. 


AUSTRIAN    HYMN. 





RUSSIAN    HYMN. 


•feElfe 


DANISH    NATIONAL   HYMN. 


^-i^-^j-^h 


—  01 


^ 


fifcE^ 


*-*- 


SE& 


isp 


I 


THE    WATCH    ON    THE    RHINE. 


czj/izni         i I    I    1 1  ~r          ~r~ X5,_n2 '    9  T'  LEr(22_,«_ 

Jte^^ii^flT^N^^^  ^^ 
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It  is  a  mistake  to  think,  as  many  do,  that  all  the  beautiful  melo- 
dies of  the  great  composers  came  to  them  suddenly,  as  inspiration, 
and  that  they  were  written  as  first  conceived  and  never  changed. 
Nearly  all  of  Beethoven's  melodies  are  rhythmical,  simple,  and  nat- 
ural in  intervals  and  modulation,  yet  no  composer  spent  more  time 
in  changing,  polishing,  and  perfecting  his  melodies  than  did  he. 

HARMONIC    PROGRESSION. 

Here,  as  in  the  rules  for  melodic  progression,  all  that  can  be 
done  is  to  point  out  as  clearly  as  possible  those  harmonic  progres- 
sions which  are  repugnant  to  the  ear  and  have  been  avoided  by  all 
the  masters.  If  striking  exceptions  are  found  in  the  works  of  these 
great  composers,  one  may  be  sure  that  these  masters  first  knew  the 
value  of  the  rule  before  they  disregarded  it. 

Those  who  know  most  about  such  matters  agree  that  the  best 
way  to  study  any  form  of  art  is  by  absorption.  The  student  will 
save  much  time  and  labor  if  he  will  follow  the  advice  of  his  teacher, 
taking  a  great  deal  for  granted.  It  is  not  wise  to  experiment  on 
matters  already  solved  by  others.  He  will  later  fully  appreciate 
and  understand  present  restrictions. 

But  the  teacher  should  explain  as  clearly  as  possible,  and  es- 
pecially by  appealing  to  the  musical  instinct,  why  one  progression 
is  forbidden,  another  permitted. 

In  connecting  the  different  triads  in  a  satisfactory  succession, 
either  of  three  movements  may  .be  used. 

When  voices  rise  or  fall  simultaneously,  as  at  a,  example  28,  the 
motion  is  said  to  be  parallel,  or  similar. 

When  one  voice  rises  while  another  falls,  as  at  b,  the  motion  is 
said  to  be  contrary. 

When  one  voice  remains  stationary  while  another  rises  or  falls, 
as  at  c,  the  motion  is  said  to  be  oblique. 


Ex.  28. 

t3a2_|=L-t5_«±iiJi5t^tgi=p:  —  I  --  L-tur^:!:! 


Contrary  motion  is  preferable  to  either  oblique  or  parallel.  By 
its  use  the  parts  gain  individuality,  and  many  progressions  which  are 
considered  faulty  are  avoided. 
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CONSECUTIVE    FIFTHS   AND   OCTAVES. 

If  the  student  will  play  the  following  melody  with  an  added  part 
five  notes  below,  he  will  find  it  most  disagreeable. 


J  1 1 

GL-d-1 


c^brir&ydd^ttd^^ 

EX.  29.  §Bj^:^|fejgj^^g^farfe 

*^  -*-  i  i/Tl  n>i  r  it 


s&y=fte 


+3 

.    ^L_I_^I 
i   CM?    e- 


Nor  will  he  find  it  more  acceptable,  but  rather  worse,  if  the  mel- 
ody be  doubled  one  octave  lower. 


Ex.  30. 


s^P 


etc. 


Consecutive  fifths  or  octaves  like  the  above,  either  by  parallel  or 
contrary  motion,  are  forbidden. 

Fifths  by  Fifths  by  Octaves  by  Octaves  by 

parallel  motion,  contrary  motion,  parallel  motion,  contrary  motion. 


Ex.  31. 


There  are  other  successions  which  taken  alone  are  nearly  as   un- 
satisfactory as  fifths,  as,  for  example,  a  succession  of  fourths : 


Ex.  32.     fe_ 


But  the  preceding  may  be  made  very  musical  by  the  addition  of 
another  interval : 


Ex 


r-^-tf 

•  **• 


While  the  bad  effect  of  consecutive  fifths  is  rarely  bettered  by  any 
arrangement  of  the  voices. 

Consecutive  unisons,  either  by  parallel  or  contrary  motion,  are 
forbidden  : 
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Parallel  motion.  Contrary  motion. 


Ex.  34. 


THE   TRITONE. 
A  tritone  is  an  interval  of  three  whole  steps. 


Ex.  35.  f£=    EE=H 

LSLZ & r  H 


This  succession,  when  heard  under  certain  conditions,  produces 
one  of  the  worst  possible  effects,  and  for  this  reason  was  called  the 
diabolus  in  musica  by  the  old  school  of  Italian  musicians. 

When  the  chords  of  the  dominant  and  sub-dominant  are  heard  in 
succession,  with  the  leading-tone  in  the  soprano  followed  by  tonic,  the 
two  notes  of  the  tritone  are  heard,  first  in  the  soprano,  then  in  the 
bass. 


Ex.36. 


This  harsh  effect  is  called  the  false  relation  of  the  tritone,  and 
should  be  avoided  by  placing  the  leading-tone  in  an  intermediate 
voice. 


Ex.  37. 


SEQUENCE. 

A  sequence  is  a  symmetrical  repetition  of  a  melodic  or  harmonic 
figure. 

Melodic. 


Ex 
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Ex.  39. 


r '  T 


In  the  above  harmonic  sequences  the  same  bass  is  harmonized 
three  ways.  In  each  all  voices  move  regularly  in  exact  sequence. 
But  this  is  not  always  necessary,  nor  need  the  responsive  figure 
always  be  exactly  reproduced. 

In  sequence,  the  ear  being  gratified  by  a  regularly  recurring 
rhythmic  figure,  certain  progressions  which  would  otherwise  be 
considered  faulty  are  permissible. 

Note.  It  is  not  expected  that  the  student  will  memorize  or  even 
understand  all  the  rules  and  accompanying  illustrations  in  this  chap- 
ter. They  are  placed  here  more  for  future  reference  than  present 
study,  and  he  will  better  appreciate  them  after  writing  the  succeed- 
ing exercises. 

The  foregoing  illustrations  are  condensed  for  convenient  reference 
into  the  following 

RULES    FOR    HARMONIZING    BASSES. 

MAJOR    MODE. 

I.  If   no  figure  stands   over  the   first  bass  note,   begin  the  exer- 
cise with  the  octave  of  that  note  in  soprano,  placing  the  other  notes 
of  the  triad  in  the  nearest  position  underneath.     A  3  or  5  signifies 
that  the  soprano  is  to  begin  with  the  interval  indicated.      This  ap- 
plies to  the  first  chord  only. 

II.  If  a  chord  contains  notes  that  were  in  the   preceding  chord, 
they   should  be  retained   in   the   same   voices.      This  rule   may  be 
disregarded   under  the  following  conditions  : 

When  the  bass  moves  from  the  second  note  of  the  scale  to  the 
dominant,  as  at  a  ;  when  the  second  chord  is  a  repetition  of  the  pre- 
ceding chord,  as  at  b ;  and  in  sequence,  as  at  c. 

b. 


Ex.  40. 
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III.  If  there  are  no  notes  alike   in  consecutive  chords,    move  the 
soprano,  alto,  and  tenor  in  contrary  motion  to  the  bass. 

IV.  Consecutive  fifths  and  octaves  are  forbidden. 

V.  Allow   no    voice  to  progress  any  augmented  or  diminished 
interval  except  the  augmented  prime — chromatic  interval —  and  the 
diminished  fifth,  as  in  example  26. 

VI.  In  the  succession   V,  IV,   do  not  allow  the  relation  of  the 
tritone  between  soprano  and  bass.      (  See  example  36  and  37.  ) 

VII.  Double  the  leading-tone  rarely  except  in  sequence. 

SUGGESTIONS. 

Choose  positions  neither  too  high  nor  too  low. —  Do  not  pass  the 
limits  in  example  20  ;  the  extremes  should  be  of  short  duration.  — 
As  a  rule,  double  the  root  in  preference  to  any  other  interval. — Con- 
trary motion  is  stronger  than  either  parallel  or  oblique. — With  a 
bass  moving  sequentially,  seek  a  corresponding  symmetry  in  the 
other  voices. — Although  not  invariably  to  be  observed,  it  is  usually 
best  to  close  an  exercise  with  the  soprano  ending  on  tonic,  pre- 
ceded by  leading-tone. 

Note.  Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  when  the 
bass  moves  from  the  second  degree  of  the  scale  up  to  the  dominant, 
it  is  often  best  to  move  the  three  upper  voices  in  contrary  motion 
to  the  bass.  See  first  exception  to  Rule  II.  Also  when  the  bass 
moves  from  the  dominant  to  the  sixth,  it  is  often  best  to  double 
the  third  of  the  chord  on  the  sixth  degree.  This  is  especially  true 
if  the  chord  on  the  dominant  has  its  third  —  leading-tone  —  in 
soprano. 

Not. 


Ex.4.. 


._ 4^ I 3n L £2 I 


A  careful  observance  of  the  preceding  suggestions  will  save  the 
student  much  labor  and  needless  confusion  when  he  comes  to  exer- 
cises in  the  minor  mode. 

In  the  following  exercises  a  soprano,  alto,  and  tenor  are  to  be 
added  to  the  given  bass,  according  to  foregoing  rules.  In  harmo- 
nizing these  basses  no  instrument  should  be  used.  The  key- 
board should  not  be  touched  until  the  exercises  are  finished. 
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2.  F9^' 


3. 


4. 


F. 


3=EE=ZE=Bc^i= 


:&. 


6. 


1  2. 
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After  these  basses  have  been  harmonized  they  should  be  played ; 
whenever  a  succession  is  unsatisfactory  it  is  possible  that  a  rule  has 
been  violated.  If  a  passage  could  be  written  in  either  of  t;wo  ways, 
each  apparently  correct,  write  the  form  preferred  in  large  notes, 
and  the  other  possible  disposition  in  small  notes.  After  the  exer- 
cises have  been  corrected  in  this  way  by  the  student,  with  the  aid 
of  an  instrument,  he  should  listen  to  them  while  played  by  another. 
Without  looking  either  at  the  keyboard  or  the  music  he  should 
name  the  major —  principal — triads  whenever  they  occur.  As  soon 
as  these  can  be  readily  distinguished  the  minor  chords  should  be 
named  in  like  manner.  This  exercise  stimulates  the  musical  in- 
stinct and  should  be  followed  throughout  the  book. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  preceding  exercises  be  corrected  be- 
fore the  following  additional  basses  are  harmonized.  The  lessons 
should  all  be  written  in  ink,  and  the  pupil  should  come  to  his  les- 
son prepared  to  play  them  in  the  key  in  which  they  are  written, 
and  also  to  transpose  and  play  them  in  the  keys  indicated  by  a 
capital  letter  at  the  right  of  each  bass.  This  practice  of  transposing 
the  lessons  should  be  continued  in  keys  selected  by  the  teacher. 

ADDITIONAL    EXERCISES. 

The  following  basses  are  to  be  harmonized  according  to  previous 
rules.  The  repetition  of  notes,  irregular  rhythms,  and  generally 
light  character  of  these  exercises  are  purposely  introduced  ;  it  is  one 
one  of  the  aims  of  this  book  to  lead  the  student  beyond  the  writing 
of  monotonous  psalm-tunes.  Although  the  succeeding  exercises  are 
instrumental  rather  than  vocal,  all  previous  rules  regarding  the  tieing 
over  of  notes  common  to  consecutive  chords  should  be  strictly  fol- 
lowed. Whenever  rests  occur,  as  in  exercise  5,  the  voices  should 
move  to  the  next  chord  in  as  strict  accordance  to  rule  as  though  there 
were  no  rests.  As  a  general  thing  it  is  best  to  tie  over  a  note 
which  will  bring  contrary  motion ;  this  rule  may  often  be  disre- 
garded in  progressions  like  the  following,  when  the  outside  voices 
move  in  thirds. 
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Allegretto. 

8 


CErpffl— — r^^j^p^r^u 


>•• 


Andante. 


1 


Allegretto. 
3 


Lightly. 


5. 

X^         •    *   ^/  y 
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CHAPTER    III. 

SCALES. 

THE  MINOR  MODE.  MELODIC  AND  HARMONIC  PROGRESSIONS  IN  THE  MINOR 
MODE.  THE  AUGMENTED  SECOND. 

The  two  scales  employed  in  modern  music  are  the  major  and 
minor. 

Each  major  scale  has  an  accompanying  or  related  minor  scale, 
called  its  relative  minor. 

It  is  customary  to  use  capital  letters  in  designating  the  major  keys  ; 
small  letters  the  minor. 

C  (Major).         a  (Minor). 


Ex.  43. 


II 


The  relative  minor  of  any  major  scale  has  for  its  starting-point, 
or  tonic,  the  third  note  of  the  descending  major  scale,  and  its  sig- 
nature is  the  same  as  the  major  to  which  it  is  so  closely  related. 

The  relative  minor  of  C  would  be  a ;  that  of  G,  e  ;  and  that  of  F,  d. 

A  major  and  its  relative  minor  are  said  to  be  related,  because 
they  look  and  sound  much  alike. 

The  major  scale  of  C  is  formed  as  at  I.  in  example  50 ;  one  of  the 
earliest  forms  of  its  relative  minor,  a,  stood  as  at  II.  : 


This  form  was  in  use  long  before  our  major  scale.  It  has  under- 
gone various  transformations,  which  would  here  be  confusing  and 
valueless.  The  form  used  to-day  in  elementary  harmony,  and  for 
that  reason  called  the  harmonic  minor  scale,  stands  as  at  II.  in  the 
preceding  example,  with  its  seventh  note  chromatically  raised. 

Harmonic  Minor  Scale  of  a. 

Ex.  45.  |  H     p     E|E 
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The  harmonic  minor  scale,  then,  is  found  by  taking  the  third  note 
of  the  descending  major  scale  for  a  tonic,  and  chromatically  raising 
its  seventh  note. 

This  seventh  was  raised  to  gain  a  leading-tone  and  to  secure  a 
dominant  chord  in  minor  the  same  as  in  major.  A  chord  on  the 
fifth  degree  in  any  minor  key  without  this  leading-tone  would  be  dis- 
appointing and  produce  no  satisfying  close. 


Ex.  46. 


1 


At  0,  the  closing  chords  are  vague  and  unfinished ;  at  <£,  the  same 
chords  with  the  seventh  raised  give  a  satisfying  close. 

In  the  major  scale,  example  44,  the  half-steps  come  between  the 
third  and  fourth,  and  seventh  and  eighth  degrees.  In  the  minor 
scale  the  order  is  quite  different,  and  it  is  this  different  disposition  of 
intervals  which  gives  to  each  scale  its  character. 


Ex.  47, 


It  will  be  noticed  that  there  are  three  half-steps  in  the  minor  scale. 

Between  the  sixth  and  seventh  degrees  of  the  minor  scale  there 
occurs  the  interval  of  an  augmented  second.  See  X  in  example  47. 

This  interval  does  not  occur  in  the  major  scale,  and  following  the 
general  rule  that  no  augmented  intervals  are  to  be  written,  this  aug- 
mented second  must  not  be  used  in  elementary  harmony. 

In  the  rules  for  harmonizing  basses  in  the  major  mode,  the  rule  for 
retaining  notes  in  the  same  voice  could  be  disregarded  when  the  bass 
moved  from  the  second  degree  to  the  fifth.  It  is  necessary  to  do  this 
when  the  succession  comes  in  the  minor  key,  in  order  to  avoid  the 

augmented  second. 

Augmented  second. 


Ex.  48. 
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In  the  major  mode  it  is  often  well  to  double  the  third  on  the  sixth 
degree.  In  the  minor  mode  the  third  on  the  sixth  degree  must  al- 
ways be  doubled  to  avoid  the  augmented  second. 


Ex.  49. 


V  VI  V         VI  V  VI 

The  third  doubled  in  the  octave,  as  at  a  in  preceding  example,  is 
always  preferable  to  the  unison,  as  at  6.  This  unison  between  soprano 
and  alto  weakens  the  harmony,  and  should  not  be  used  when  another 
disposition  is  possible,  unless  coming  on  an  unaccented  part  of  a 
measure,  as  at  a  in  following  example,  or  at  the  close  of  a  musical 
phrase,  as  at  b.  Even  in  the  latter  it  is  generally  better  to  allow 
the  leading-tone  to  descend,  as  at  c,  in  order  to  gain  a  full  chord  at 
the  close. 

a.  b. 


Ex.  50. 


The  unison  is  least  objectionable  between  inside  voices,  and  is  best 
introduced  on  the  weak  part  of  the  measure. 

The  different  kinds  of  triads  in  the  minor  mode  are  as  follows : 

Dim.         Aug.         Minor.     Major.     Major.     Dim. 


Minor. 


Ex.  51. 


VI 


vir 


For  the  present  the  diminished  chord  on  the  leading-tone,  and  the 
augmented  triad  on  the  third  degree  will  not  be  used.  Reasons  for 
this  will  be  given  later.  The  diminished  triad  on  the  second  degree 
will  be  of  frequent  use.  The  principal  chords  of  the  minor  mode  are 
the  same  as  those  of  the  major,  and  all  that  is  written  regarding 
them  there  is  equally  applicable  here. 
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Whenever  a  sharp,  flat,  or  natural,  stands  over  a  bass  note  'with- 
out a  figure  by  its  side,  as  at  a,  example  52,  it  signifies  that  the 
third  note  from  the  bass  is  to  be  chromatically  changed.  A  figure 
by  the  side  of  a  chromatic  sign  calls  for  the  corresponding  interval 
from  its  bass  to  be  altered.  See  b. 


Ex.  52. 


A  chromatic  sign  once  used  to  change  a  note,  will  effect  all  other 
notes  in  that  measure  that  are  on  the  same  degree. 

ADDITIONAL   RULES    FOR    HARMONIZING    BASSES. 

MINOR    MODE. 

I.  Whenever  the  bass  moves  from  the  fifth  to  the  sixth  degree  of 
the  scale,  or  vice  versa,  double  the  third  of  the  chord  on  the  sixth 
degree. 

II.  Whenever  the  bass  moves  from  the  second  degree  of  the  scale 
up  to  the  fifth  degree,  move  the  three  upper  voices  in  contrary  motion. 

Note.  The  early  musicians,  as  a  rule,  made  the  final  chord  of 
any  piece  of  music  major,  even  though  the  mode  were  minor. 
Such  concluding  chords  should  not  be  looked  upon  as  changes  of 
key  or  modulations,  but  rather  as  a  change  ofjform  from  the  minor 

triad  to  the  major. 

PALZSTRINA. 


Ex.  53. 


These  early  writers  looked  upon  the  minor  third  in  a  triad  as  an 
imperfect  or  artificial  interval,  and  consequently  rarely  used  it  in 
a  concluding  chord.  This  concluding  optional  major  third  will  oc- 
casionally be  found  in  the  succeeding  exercises  ;  it  will  be  designated 
by  the  necessary  sharp  or  flat  enclosed  in  parenthesis,  as  in  examples 
2  and  3  in  Additional  Exercises. 
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SUGGESTIONS. 

Carefully  reread  the  rules  and  accompanying  Suggestions  at 
close  of  Chapter  II.  The  student  will  do  well  to  look  the  basses 
through  before  harmonizing  them,  noting  those  places  where  the 
bass  moves  either  from  V  to  VI,  or  VI  to  V,  or  from  n  to  V. 
After  marking  the  places  where  these  successions  occur,  again  read 
the  two  additional  rules  for  harmonizing  basses  in  the  minor  mode. 

EXERCISES. 


2. 


J. 


/• 


•>. 


6. 


3         X 


^ 


10. 
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ADDITIONAL   EXERCISES. 

The  following  exercises,  corresponding  to  the  Additional  Exercises 
in  Chapter  II.,  should  be  harmonized  after  the  preceding  exercises 
have  been  corrected. 

*-a 
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EXERCISES. 


The  student  should  now  compose  several  short  basses  in  both  the 
major  and  minor  modes.  The  arrangement  of  all  like  work  must 
be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  teacher.  This  original  work  is  of 
the  greatest  importance,  and  should  be  insisted  on  at  each  lesson* 
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CHAPTER   IV. 


CHORD   RELATION.     HARMONIZING    MELODIES. 

The  relative  good  or  bad  effect  of  a  chord  depends  much  upon 
preceding  and  succeeding  chords.  The  same  chord,  placed  under 
different  conditions,  produces  wholly  opposite  effects.  This  is  so 
true  that  a  triad  heard  under  changed  conditions  so  changes  in  char- 
acter, that  to  the  inexperienced  ear  it  is  unrecognizable.  A  chord 
which,  preceded  by  certain  other  chords  sounds  very  disagreeable, 
may  become  under  other  conditions  one  of  the  most  agreeable.  The 
truth  of  this  may  be  in  a  measure  realized  by  playing  the  following 
illustrations,  which  contain  precisely  the  same  chords : 


Ex.  54. 


That  at  a  is  almost  intolerable,  while  that  at  b  is  acceptable. 

The  chord  on  the  leading-tone,  marked  x,  is  unpleasant  at  the 
best  when  coming  in  the  major  key  with  its  root  doubled,  and  for 
that  reason  has  not  been  used.  This  same  chord  in  the  minor  mode 
is  full  of  character  and  beauty. 


Ex.  55. 
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When  one  hears  an  isolated  consonant  chord,  the  ear  immedi- 
ately accepts  it  as  a  tonic.  If  there  are  several  chords  in  succession 
the  ear  is  not  satisfied  until  the  tonic  is  again  heard. 


Ex.  56. 


Attf,  example  62,  there  is  no  satisfactory  close  ;  at  3,  the  same  suc- 
cession with  the  tonic  added  is  complete  and  satisfies  the  ear.  For 
this  reason  it  is  generally  best  to  begin  and  close  a  piece  of  music 
with  the  chord  of  the  tonic. 

In  a  series  of  chords  there  are  three  chords  which  must  be  more 
frequently  heard  than  others  in  order  to  make  the  tonality  and  mode 
decisive.  These  are  the  tonic,  dominant,  and  sub-dominant.  A  suc- 
cession which  did  not  contain  more  of  these  principal  triads  than 
the  secondary  triads,  would  be  indecisive  and  lack  tonal  force. 
Their  excessive  use  produces  monotony  ;  their  good  effect  is  height- 
ened by  the  judicious  intermixtui'e  of  chords  on  the  other  degrees. 
Composers  give  as  delicate  attention  to  chord-succession  as  paint- 
ers do  to  the  mixing  of  colors. 

The  chords  of  the  tonic,  dominant,  and  sub-dominant  have  the 
strongest  tonal  force  ;  next  to  these  in  tonal  force  are  the  chords 
formed  on  the  sixth  and  second  degrees ;  the  latter  should  neither 
be  too  frequent  nor  too  prolonged.  The  chord  on  the  third  degree 
in  the  major  mode  is  weak,  tonally,  and  should  be  more  rarely  in- 
troduced. The  augmented  triad  on  the  third  degree  of  the  minor 
mode,  as  well  as  the  diminished  on  the  leading-tone  of  either  mode, 
are  not  to  be  used. 


HARMONIZING    MELODIES. 

THE    MAJOR    MODE. 

In  the  following  exercises  a  soprano  is  given,  to  which  alto,  tenor, 
and  bass  are  to  be  added. 

The  rules  given  for  chord  progression  in  the  harmonizing  of  basses 
apply  here.  A  soprano  note  could  be  harmonized  as  either  the  root, 
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third,  or  fifth  of  a  chord.     For  example,  C  could  be  either  the  root 
of  a  chord,  as  at  <z,  the  third  of  a  chord,  as  at  3,  or  the  fifth,  as  at  c. 


Ex.  57. 


SUGGESTIONS. 

Begin  each  exercise  with  tonic  and  close  with  same. — The  inter- 
vening chords  should  consist  largely  of  the  three  principal  triads.— 
The  chords  on  the  second  and  sixth  are  of  frequent  occurrence. — 
The  chord  on  the  third  degree  should  rarely  be  used  except  when 
followed  either  by  the  sub-dominant  or  the  sixth. 


Ex.  58. 


A  chord  may  be  built  on  any  note  of  the  scale  except  the  leading- 
tone. —  It  will  be  found  best  to  first  compose  a  bass,  then  add  the  in- 
termediate parts. —  The  harmony  should  change  with  each  soprano 
note,  and  the  root  of  each  chord  must  be  in  the  bass. —  Never  move 
from  the  fourth  degree  to  the  third  degree. —  (See  note  Ex.  59.) 
Never  move  from  the  fifth  degree  to  the  fourth  degree,  with  the 
soprano  moving  from  leading-tone  to  tonic. 

Note.  The  progression  from  the  fourth  degree  to  the  third  degree 
produces  the  false  relation  of  the  tritone. 


Ex.  59. 
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Note.  When  first  attempted,  the  harmonizing  of  melodies  is 
exceedingly  difficult.  The  following  exercises  should  bere  written 
till  satisfactory  to  the  teacher.  With  the  average  pupil,  two  or 
three  or  perhaps  more  lessons  should  be  spent  on  this  chapter. 
Not  more  than  eight  melodies  should  be  harmonized  before  the 
teacher  corrects  them.  The  practice  of  transposing  should  be  con- 
tinued. 

MELODIES. 

THE    MAJOR    MODE. 


- 
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MELODIES. 

THE    MINOR    MODE. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

FIGURING    OF   THE    BUSS. 

OPEN    HARMONY. 

In  order  to  indicate  as  clearly  as  possible  the  position  which  the 
notes  forming  a  harmony  are  to  occupy,  figures  are  placed  either 
above  or  below  the  bass. 

The  figures  indicate  the  relative  position  of  the  upper  three  voices 
above  the  bass.  The  figures  f  would  signify  that  an  octave  of  the 
bass  should  be  in  the  soprano,  a  fifth  from  the  bass  should  be  in  the 
alto,  and  a  third  from  the  bass  should  be  in  the  tenor.  (See  #, 
example  60.)  It  must  be  understood  that  these  three  upper  voices 
may  occupy  any  octave  above  the  bass,  provided  the  voices  do  not 
pass  the  limits  given  in  Chapter  II.  The  figures  %  would  signify  that 
a  third  from  the  bass  should  be  in  the  soprano,  a  fifth  from  the  bass 
in  the  alto,  and  an  octave  from  the  bass  in  the  tenor.  (See  6.) 


Ex.  60, 


It  is  often  desirable  to  move  one  voice  of  a  chord  while  the  others 
remain  stationary.  This  may  be  indicated  by  changing  the  figures 
according  to  the  interval  desired,  and  by  drawing  a  horizontal  line 
after  those  figures,  the  corresponding  notes  of  which  are  to  remain 
stationary. 
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Ex.61. 


353 
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Such  changes  are  often  made  to  gain  rhythmic  or  melodic  variety, 
or  both.  A  horizontal  line  over  different  bass  notes  signifies  that 
the  harmony  over  the  first  bass  note  is  to  be  continued.  In  such  a  case 
the  upper  three  notes  may  remain  stationary,  as  at  a  in  the  following 
illustration,  or  the  position  —  not  the  harmony  —  maybe  changed, 
as  at  b. 


Ex.  62. 


b.     <"*  ^ 


A  horizontal  line  drawn  through  a  figure  signifies  that  the  cor- 
responding interval  should  be  diminished. 


Ex.  63. 


/ 


Consecutive  octaves  and  fifths  which  result  from  a  change  of  posi- 
tion of  a  chord,  are  permissible. 


Ex.  64. 
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It  often  occurs  that  a  change  of  position  does   not  correct  what 
would  otherwise  be  consecutive  octaves  or  fifths. 


Ex.  65. 


The  consecutive  octaves  at  a  and  c  are  hardly  more  disagreeable 
than  those  at  b  and  d.  The  change  of  position,  coming  on  the  weak 
part  of  the  measure,  does  not  destroy  the  effect  of  the  octaves.  The 
same  is  relatively  true  of  the  fifths  at  e  andy,  and  of  the  octaves  and 
fifths  at  g  and  h. 

Experience  and  instinct  are  the  best  guides  regarding  progressions 
like  the  preceding,  because  the  part  of  measure  on  which  the  chord 
occurs,  as  well  as  the  relative  length  of  the  different  positions, 
greatly  influence  the  character  of  the  successions. 

OPEN    HARMONY. 

When  the  soprano,  alto,  and  tenor  lie  close  together,  as  at  #, 
example  66,  the  harmony  is  said  to  be  in  close  position. 

When  the  voices  are  so  disposed  that  the  soprano,  transposed 
one  octave  lower,  comes  between  the  alto  and  tenor,  or  the  tenor, 
placed  one  octave  higher,  comes  between  the  soprano  and  alto,  as  at 
£,  the  harmony  is  said  to  be  in  open  position  or  open  harmony. 


Ex.  66. 
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It  is  not  as  difficult  to  write  close  harmony  as  open  harmony,  and 
for  that  reason  the  preceding  exercises  were  written  in  close  har- 
mony. 
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Open  harmony  is  generally  much  more  sonorous  than  close  har- 
mony. It  often  occurs  that  in  the  latter  the  alto  and  tenor  voices  are 
too  high,  or  that  too  great  a  distance  separates  the  tenor  from  the 
bass. 


Ex.  67; 


The  two  examples  above  contain  the  same  harmony ;  the  one  at 
b  is  much  the  richer,  and  the  alto  and  tenor  voices  lie  more  in  their 
normal  positions. 

In  the  following  exercises  the  position  of  the  voices  in  the  first 
chord  is  indicated.  After  the  first  chord  the  voices  should  move 
to  the  nearest  position  of  the  next  chord,  according  to  previous 
rules. 

It  often  occurs  that  an  exercise  beginning  in  open  harmony  will 
end  in  close  harmony,  and  vice  versa. 

In  many  of  the  following  exercises  the  second  and  sometimes  the 
third  note  under  which  a  horizontal  line  is  drawn,  is  a  note  foreign 
to  the  harmony . 


Ex.  68. 


All  notes  foreign  to  the  harmony  are  called  "passing-notes;" 
they  must  be  approached  and  left  diatonically,  i.e.,  they  must 
never  be  skipped  to  or  from.  But  if  the  note  or  notes  belong  to  the 
harmony,  they  may  be  approached  or  left  by  a  skip. 


Ex.  69. 
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Passing-notes  may  be  employed  in  the  different  voices,  if  by  so 
doing  rhythmical  or  melodic  interest  is  gained.  The  following  frag- 
ment: 


70. 


would  be  correct,  harmonized  as  follows : 


m 


But  it  would  be  more  interesting  with  passing-notes,  either  in  the 
tenor : 


&. 


ill 


9 


or  in  the  alto  : 


c. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
CHORDS. 

THE    FIRST    INVERSION. 

Many  of  the  preceding  exercises  have  necessarily  been  more  or 
less  dry  and  uninteresting  on  account  of  the  chords  all  standing  in 
what  is  called  their  fundamental  position. 

\Vhen  the  root  of  a  chord  is  in  the  bass,  the  chord  is  said  to  be  in 
its  fundamental  position. 

When  any  note  not  the  root  of  a  chord  is  in  the  bass,  the  chord 
is  said  to  be  inverted. 

When  the  second  interval  of  a  chord,  that  is,  the  third,  is  in  the 
bass,  the  chord  stands  in  what  is  called  its  first  inversion. 
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At  a  in  the  following  example,  the  chord  is  in  its  fundamental 
position ;   at  b,  the  same  chord  is  in  its  first  inversion. 


Ex.  71. 


At  b  in  the  preceding  example,  there  is  a  figure  6  over  the  bass 
note.  This  shows  that  the  root  of  the  chord,  C,  stands  above 
the  bass  note. 

Whenever  a  6  stands  over  a  bass  note  it  signifies  that  this  note  is 
the  third  of  a  chord ;  the  chord  of  which  this  bass  note  is  the  third 
should  be  written. 

If  a  C  were  given  with  a  6  over  it  the  chord  of  A  would  be 
required ;  a  6  over  F  would  call  for  the  chord  of  D,  etc. 

All  that  was  written  regarding  the  doubling  of  the  third  in  Chap- 
ter II.  should  now  be  reread ;  it  is  particularly  applicable  here. 

Whenever  the  third  is  in  an  outside  voice  —  soprano  or  bass  — 
it  is  more  prominent  than  when  in  an  inside  voice.  For  this  reason 
it  should  rarely  appear  in  soprano  and  bass  at  the  same  time. 

At  a  in  example  72,  the  third  coming  in  outside  parts  is  so  strong 
that  little  else  is  heard.  Occasionally,  in  order  to  gain  a  better 
melody  or  rhythm,  the  third  may  be  doubled  in  outside  parts,  as  at 
b  or  c.  At  the  second  measure  of  the  example  at  c,  the  third  is 
best  doubled.  As  was  explained  in  Chapter  II.,  it  is  often  well  to 
double  the  third  when  it  is  one  of  the  principal  notes  of  the  scale. 


Ex.  72. 


The  first  inversion  of  a  chord  is  so  soft  and  pleasing  that  many 
progressions  which  are  harsh  and  disagreeable  in  their  fundamental 
position  become  wholly  satisfactory  when  in  this  first  inversion. 

It  was  for  this  reason  that  the  study  of  triads  in  the  root  position, 
was  made  as  exhaustive  and  exacting  as  possible.  If  the  preceding 
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exercises  were  so  carefully  written  as  to  be  to  a  degree  satisfactory, 
it  will  now  be  possible  to  gain  far  more  agreeable  results  with  the 
use  of  the  first  inversion.  This  is  an  important  point  to  keep  in 
mind  when  harmonizing  melodies. 

Parallel  motion,  even  in  four  voices,  is  often  possible  when  mov- 
ing to  a  first  inversion. 


Ex.  73. 
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OBSERVATIONS, 

In  chords  of  the  sixth,  as  in  chords  in  the  fundamental  position, 
it  is  usually  best  to  double  the  root —  The  third  may  be  doubled  if 
it  is  one  of  the  principal  notes  of  the  scale,  or  to  gain  a  more  melo- 
dious leading  of  the  parts.  —  In  successive  chords  of  the  sixth,  with 
the  bass  moving  diatonically,  the  third  may  be  doubled  in  alternate 
chords. 

The  diminished  triad  on  the  second  degree  of  the  minor  scale 
usually  appears  as  a  chord  of  the  sixth  with  the  third  doubled. 

Consecutive  fifths  are  permitted  between  inside  voices  if  the 
second  fifth  is  diminished. 


Ex.  74. 
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TVWtf  to  the  teacher.  If  the  preceding  lessons  have  been  thoroughly 
mastered,  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  pupil  should  begin  the  study 
of  strict  counterpoint.  If  undertaken  at  this  period  the  student  will 
use  all  the  music  material  he  has  acquired,  and  the  study  will  prove 
less  irksome  than  it  would  later  on,  when  he  would  find  it  neces- 
sary to  begin  again,  and  with  irritating  and  apparently  senseless 
restrictions.  Harmony  and  counterpoint  are  not  different  studies 
but  different  departments  of  one  great  study;  the  former  treats 
more  specifically  of  the  structure  of  chords,  the  latter  of  melodic 
invention.  Nothing  will  so  speedily  give  the  student  an  accurate 
working-knowledge  of  triads,  in  their  root  position  and  first  inver- 
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sion,  as  the  study  of  strict  counterpoint.  There  is  no  reason  why 
it  should  not  be  taken  up  now,  and  be  carried  on  hand  in  hand 
with  harmony.  If  the  teacher  has  no  preference  in  the  matter  of 
text  book,  the  "  Novello  Primer"  on  counterpoint,  by  J.  Frederick 
Bridge,  will  be  found  sufficiently  exhaustive  for  present  needs. 

In  harmonizing  the  following  melodies  the  rules  given  in  Chapter 
IV.  should  be  followed. 

SUGGESTIONS. 

The  chord  on  the  strongly-accented  part  of  a,  measure  should 
rarely  be  the  same  as  the  chord  on  the  weak  part  of  the  preced- 
ing measure.  A  chord  on  the  weak  accent  anticipating  the  strong 
accent,  robs  the  latter  of  much  of  the  emphasis  which  should  belong 
to  the  first  count. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  change  the  harmony  with  each  melodic 
note.  The  bass  may  remain  stationary  : 


or  may  pass 
from  fundamental 
to  first  inversion, 
or  vice  versa. 


In  choosing  between  open  or  close  harmony,  select  that  which 
will  keep  the  voices  in  their  normal  position. 

Open  harmony  is  usually  preferable.      (  See  Chapter  V.  ) 
The  third  of  a  minor  triad  is  often  doubled.      (  See  Ex.  73.  ) 


MELODIES. 
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CHAPTER   VII. 
CHORDS. 

THE    SECOND    INVERSION. 

The  second  inversion  is  obtained  by  placing  the  fifth  of  a  chord  in 
the  bass. 

In  this  position  the  notes  above  the  bass  form  the  intervals  of  a 
fourth  and  a  sixth,  and  for  this  reason  the  second  inversion  is  com- 
monly called  the  six-four  chord. 

The  triad  of  C  in  its  three  positions  should  be  figured  as  below : 

Root  position.     First  inversion.     Second  inversion. 


Ex.  75. 


E^ 


When  different  chords  are  to  be  placed  over  an  unchanged  bass 
note,  each  note  must  have  its  special  figuring. 


Ex.  76. 
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In  a  case  like  the  preceding,  each  chord  has  an  equal  part  of  the 
value  of  the  bass  note. 

It  often  occurs  that  the  general  rhythmic  character  of  the  piece 
demands  an  unequal  value  of  the  notes.  Figuring  like  that  in 
example  76  could,  among  other  ways,  be  varied  as  follows : 


Ex.  77. 


Figuring  like  the  preceding  is  vague,  at  the  best,  and  the  choice  of 
the  length  of  the  notes  must  depend  largely  on  the  taste  of  the  pupil. 

The  second  inversion,  far  from  having  the  sweetness  of  the  first, 
has  a  character  which,  if  not  hard,  is  at  least  very  bright  and 
dominating.  There  is  an  imperious  tonal  force  about  this  posi- 
tion of  the  chord  that  is  so  strong  that  the  root  generally  gives  the 
effect  of  a  tonic.  This  is  especially  true  if  it  is  introduced  on  the 
strongly-accented  part  of  a  measure.  For  this  reason  its  use  is 
subject  to  certain  conditions ;  for,  if  introduced  carelessly  on  any 
note  of  the  scale,  there  would  result  the  effect  of  constant  mod- 
ulation, or  at  least  of  wavering  tonality.  On  account  of  its  power- 
ful tonal  force,  its  use  is  largely  confined  to  the  three  principal  triads. 
When  introduced  on  a  secondary  triad,  especially  if  it  comes  on 
the  accented  part  of  the  measure,  it  gives  the  less  important  triad 
undue  prominence.  From  the  foregoing,  it  will  be  readily  under- 
stood why  this  six-four  chord  is  best  used  on  a  tonic. 

Play  the  following  examples  from  "  Lohengrin  "  and  note  the  dom- 
inating, imperious  effect  produced  by  the  six-four  chord. 


Ex.78.< 
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The  six-four  chord,  although  constantly  used  by  modern  musi- 
cians, is  subject  to  peculiar  conditions.  No  other  chord  demands 
more  delicate  handling,  nor  is  there  one  that  is  more  abused. 

The  laws  governing  its  use  are  among  the  most  important  in 
musical  composition. 

In  every  six-four  chord  in  a  major  key  —  except  that  of  which  the 
root  is  the  leading-ixyoQ —  there  will  be  found  the  interval  of  a  per- 
fect fourth  between  the  bass  and  one  of  the  upper  notes. 

Whenever  a  six-four  chord  is  introduced  on  any  note  except  a 
tonic,  one  of  the  notes  forming  this  perfect  fourth  must  have  appeared 
in  the  preceding  chord.  Wlien  a  note  has  thus  appeared  in  the  pre- 
ceding chord  it  is  said  to  be  prepared.  If  a  six-four  chord  were  to 
be  written  on  C  it  should  enter  in  one  of  the  following  ways : 

t. 


Ex.  79. 


In  a  six-four  chord,  on  C,  the  two  notes  forming  the  perfect  fourth 
are  C  and  F.  One  of  these  notes  is  prepared  in  each  of  the  above 
examples ;  at  a  the  F  is  prepared,  at  b  the  C  is  prepared. 

In  the  chord  following  the  six-four  chord,  one  of  the  notes  form- 
ing the  perfect  fourth  should  remain  stationary ;  the  other  should 
descend.  This  is  called  its  resolution. 


Ex.  8O. 


At  «,  in  the  preceding  example,  the  fourth  is  prepared  in  the 
bass  and  resolved  in  the  soprano ;  at  b  the  fourth  is  prepared  and 
resolved  in  the  tenor. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  either  one  of  the  notes  form- 
ing a  perfect  fourth  may  be  prepared,  and  that  this  preparation  need 
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occur  only  when  the  fourth  is  formed  between  the  bass  and  an 
upper  voice,  and  may  be  dispensed  with  entirely  when  the  root  of 
the  chord  is  a  tonic. 

In  harmonizing  a  six-four  chord  it  is  best  to  double  the   fifth  of 
the  chord,  — that  is,  the  bass  note. 


Ex.  81. 


The  fundamental,  when  doubled,  produces  a  good  effect  in  pas- 
sages like  the  following,  where  the  fundamental  forms  a  part  of 
the  succeeding  chord. 


Ex.  82. 


If,  however,  the  fundamental  of  the  six-four  chord  does  not  appear 
in  the  chord  following  the  six-four  chord,  it  is  better  not  to  double 
the  fundamental. 


Ex.  83. 


As  was  stated  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  any  chord  in  its 
second  inversion,  entering  without  preparation  of  its  fourth,  will 
produce  a  modulation.  From  this  it  will  be  understood  why  the 
second  inversion  on  a  tonic  needs  no  preparation  in  either  major  or 
minor.  A  six-four  chord  on  a  tonic  only  strengthens  its  own 
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tonality.     This  chord  on  a  tonic  should  always  be  attacked  on  the 
strongly  accented  part  of  the  measure. 


Ex.  84. 


When  a  six-four  chord  is  preceded  by  another  position  of  the 
same  chord  it  needs  no  preparation,  as  at  a ;  when  succeeded  by 
another  position  of  the  same  chord  it  needs  no  resolution,  as  at  b : 


Successive  six-four  chords  are  permissible  only  when  one  is  built 
on  a  diminished  triad ;  this  fourth  needs  no  preparation.  The  fol- 
lowing would  be  practicable  in  the  minor  mode. 


Ex.  86. 


Whenever  a  six-four  chord  is  built  on  the  second  degree  of  a 
minor  scale,  as  at  example  86,  the  bass  note  should  not  be  doubled. 

Although  the  second  inversion  is  best  when  used  on  the  principal 
triads,  it  may  occasionally  be  introduced  on  other  degrees  on  the  un- 
accented part  of  the  measure.  Here  it  will  not  have  too  great  tonal 
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In  such  instances  it  has  more  the  character  of  a  pass- 
On second  degree.          On  third  degree. 


importance. 
ing  chord. 


Ex.  87. 


In  each  of  the  six-four  chords  in  example  87,  one  of  the  notes 
forming  the  perfect  fourth  is  both  prepared  and  resolved,  as  explained 
in  examples  79  and  So. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

When  musicians  speak  of  a  dissonance  they  do  not  necessarily 
mean  a  discordant,  inharmonious  combination  of  sounds.  A  dis- 
sonance is  a  chord  that  is  not  accepted  by  the  ear  as  final ;  it  must 
be  followed  by  another  chord.  Dissonances  may  resolve  into  other 
dissonances,  and  indeed,  it  is  a  marked  characteristic  of  the  modern 
school  of  chromatic  harmony  that  they  do  so  resolve ;  but,  unless 
they  eventually  arrive  and  repose  on  a  consonance  there  is  no  satis- 
fying close.  The  following  successions,  although  harmonious  and 
agreeable,  are  dissonances.  No  ear  with  the  slightest  musical 
instinct  could  be  content  with  an  ending  on  any  one  of  them. 


Ex.  88. 


Ex.89. 
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The  following,    on  the  contrary,  are   consonances,  and  any  one 
heard  alone  would  be  accepted  by  the  ear  as  final. 


Ex.  90. 
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The  difference,  then,  between  a  dissonance  and  a  consonance  is  this  : 
a  dissonance,  though  oftentimes  more  harmonious  and  satisfying 
than  a  consonance,  must  be  followed  by  another  chord,  while  a 
consonance,  taken  as  an  isolated  chord,  will  be  accepted  by  the 
ear  as  final.  The  best  effects  are  those  in  which  there  is  a  judicious 
use  both  of  consonances  and  dissonances. 
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The  chord  following  a  dissonance  is  called  its  resolution. 

When  dealing  with  dissonances  as  explained  in  Chapter  XI.,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  school  resolution  of  any  dissonance,  demands 
that  the  dissonant  note  shall  progress  down  to  the  next  degree  of 
the  scale. 

The  six-four  chord,  although  not  properly  a  dissonance,  has  this 
characteristic  of  all  dissonances :  it  will  not  be  accepted  by  the 
ear  as  final. 

The  regular  resolution  of  the  dissonant  note,  the  fourth  —  espe- 
cially if  it  be  used  on  a  tonic  where  it  has  the  most  character  — 
follows  that  of  all  dissonances  and  should  descend  to  the  next  degree 
of  the  scale. 


Ex.  92. 


All  that  was  written  in  Chapter  I.  regarding  the  interval  of  the 
fourth  as  having,  at  certain  times,  the  character  of  a  consonance,  at 
other  times  that  of  a  dissonance,  for  which  reason  it  is  called  a 
mixed,  or  neutral  interval,  will  now  be  better  understood :  when 
the  interval  of  the  fourth  comes  between  two  of  the  three  higher 
voices,  as  at  a  in  examples  93,  it  is  consonant ;  but  when  it  comes 
between  the  bass  and  any  higher  voice,  as  at  b,  it  is  dissonant. 


Ex.  93. 
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A  clear  understanding  of  the  preceding  will  be  of  great  service 
to  the  student  when  he  begins  to  write  strict  counterpoint. 

The  most  frequent  exceptions  to  the  preceding  rules  regarding 
the  six-four  chord,  are  included  under  the  following  irregular 
resolutions. 

I.     Either  one  of  the  two  notes  forming  a  perfect  fourth,  instead 
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of  descending,  may  remain  stationary  and  form  a  part  of  the  succeed- 
ing chord : 


Ex.  94. 


=E 


ill 


IT.     A  fourth,  instead  of  descending,  may  ascend  chromatically  : 


Ex.  95. 
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A  chromatic  change  of  the  fourth,  like  the  above,  always  im- 
plies a  change  of  key. 

The  resolution  of  the  fourth  is  often  dispensed  with  by  the  best 
writers,  when  coming  on  a  tonic  in  successions  like  the  following: 


Ex.  96. 


But  all  such  progressions  are  usually  followed  by  harmonies 
which  may  follow  the  six-four  chord ;  and  they  should  be  looked 
upon  as  interrupted  resolutions  of  this  first  chord. 

Many  of  these  "observations"  will  not  find  their  application  till 
later.  It  is  not  expected  that  they  shall  be  fully  understood  at  this 
period,  but  if  they  have  been  carefully  read  the  student  will  be 
well-prepared  for  the  study  of  dissonances  as  they  are  treated  in 
Chapter  XI. 

The  figures  |  followed  by  a  3  or  a  5,  or  either  of  the  chromatic 
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signs  tj,  #,  signify  that  two  chords  should  be  written  over  the  same 
bass  note ;  the  bass  note  is  always  the  root  of  the  second  chord. 


Ex.  97. 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 

FORM.     THE    PHRASE.     THE    PERIOD.     CADENCE. 

Form,  in  music,  is  the  means  by  which  the  composer  gains  unity 
and  symmetrical  proportions ;  it  is  the  frame  in  which  the  musical 
picture  is  placed.  Music  without  rhythmic  order,  melodic  and 
harmonic  relationship  —  without  form  —  would  be  unintelligible 
and  monotonous.  As  form  is  the  outward  expression  of  the  thought, 
there  can  be  as  many  forms  as  there  are  varying  thoughts.  There 
are  certain  orders  of  musical  form  which  are  more  symmetrical 
and  gratifying  than  others :  these  have  been  so  perfected  by  the  great 
masters  that  they  are  almost  universally  accepted  as  the  best  mode 
of  expression. 

The  best  examples  of  form  are  to  be  found  in  what  is  called  "  abso- 
lute "  or  "abstract"  music,  in  contradistinction  to  what  is  known 
as  "programme"  music. 

The  smallest  succession  of  notes,  which,  taken  alone,  forms  a  satis- 
fying musical  thought  is  called  a  Phrase.  The  length  of  the  phrase 
varies  according  to  the  length  of  the  thought  to  be  expressed ;  but 

the  most  commonly  used  is  that  of  four  measures. 

•  BEETHOVEN. 


Ex.  98. 
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It  should  be  noticed  that  in  the  preceding  example  the  rhythm  of 
the  third  and  fourth  measures  differs  from  that  of  the  first  and 
second,  and  that  the  four  measures  are  necessary  to  complete  the  full 
thought.  A  passage  of  four  measures,  in  which  the  third  and  fourth 
are  but  repetitions  of  the  first  and  second,  does  not  form  a  four- 
measure  phrase,  but  is  called  a  Double  Section. 

If  the  third  and  fourth  measures  are  but  rhythmical  repetitions  of 
the  first  and  second  measures,  the  passage  is  still  called  a  Double 
Section. 


Ex.  99. 


Ex.100. 
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BEETHOVEN. 
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The  distinguishing  characteristic,  then,  of  a  four-measure  phrase 
is,  that  the  four  measures  are  indispensable  for  the  expression  of  a 
musical  thought. 

The  Period  consists  of  two  phrases  of  equal  length.  As  a  rule 
there  is  enough  similarity  in  the  two  phrases  to  show  that  the  second 
is  responsive  to  the  first,  although  the  second  is  usually  more 
emphatic  and  final. 

BEETHOVEN. 

its 


Ex.  1O1. 
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When  one  speaks  of  a  period  one  means  the    period    of  eight 
measures,  similar  in  construction  to  the  preceding.   There  should  be 
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enough  melodic  and  harmonic  order  in  the  period  to  form  by  itself 
a  complete  musical  sentence.  There  are  other  periods  of  different 
lengths  but  they  are  nearly  always  qualified,  as,  for  example,  "  six- 
measure  period,  "  "  seven-measure  period,  "  "  ten-measure  period." 
Without  such  qualification  the  period  of  eight  measures  is  under- 
stood. 

CADENCES. 

A  cadence  is  the  close,  more  or  less  definite,  of  a  musical  thought. 
It  is  to  music  what  punctuation  is  to  prosody ;  it  divides  the  thought 
and  gjtt^&s  the  proper  emphasis. 

The  Authentic  Cadence  is  the  strongest.  It  is  formed  by  the 
chord  df  the  dominant  followed  by  the  tonic ;  the  latter  chord  must 
always  fall  on  the  accented  part  of  the  measure. 

The  following  are  forms  of  the  authentic  cadence  : 


Ex.   102. 


Illustrations  I  and  II,  with  the  root  of  each  chord  in  the  bass  and 
with  the  soprano  ending  on  the  tonic,  are  termed  the  Perfect 
Authentic  Cadence.  The  same  harmony,  but  with  either  the 
soprano  ending  on  a  note  other  than  the  tonic,  or  either  or  both 
chords  inverted,  are  termed  the  Imperfect  Authentic  Cadence. 
See  III,  IV,  V,  VI,  and  VII  in  preceding  example. 

The  Plagal  Cadence,  consisting  of  the  subdominant  followed  by 
the  tonic  is  particularly  agreeable  when  following  the  Authentic. 


Authentic  Cadence.   Plagal  Cadence. 


Ex.   1O3. 


The  Plagal  Cadence  may  be  used  without  being  preceded  by  the 
Authentic. 
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The  Half  Cadence,  as  its  name  suggests,  marks  a  short  rest ; 
it  usually  comes  between  the  members  of  a  phrase  or  period.  The 
half  cadence  is  usually  made  on  the  dominant,  preceded  by  any 
other  chord. 


Ex.   1O4. 


The  Deceptive  Cadence  —  sometimes  called  the  false,  inter- 
rupted, or  broken  cadence  —  consists  of  the  dominant  followed  by 
any  degree  of  the  scale  except  the  tonic.  It  is  often  followed  by 
another  degree  of  the  same  scale,  sometimes  by  a  change  of  key. 


Ex.   105. 


The  character  of  a  cadence  depends  largely  upon  what  has  preceded 
it.  The  authentic  cadence  is  most  frequently  preceded  by  a  six- 
four  chord  on  the  tonic.  This  use  of  the  six-four  chord  is  the  most 
common  and  the  best. 


Ex.   106. 


EXERCISES. 

1.  Compose  a  short  bass  in  C,  ending   with    Perfect  Authentic 
Cadence. 

2.  Compose  a  short  bass  in  g,  ending  with  Imperfect  Authentic 
Cadence. 
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3.  Compose  a  short  bass  in  A,  ending  with  Plagal  Cadence. 

4.  Compose  a  bass,  longer  than  the  preceding,  in  A  b,  dividing  it 
with  the  Half  Cadence,  and  closing  it  with  the  Perfect  Authentic 
followed  by  the  Plagal. 

5.  Compose  a  bass  in  d  according  to  the  formula  in  No.  4. 
Before  harmonizing  the  succeeding  melodies,  the  student  should 

read  again  all  that  was  written  in  Chapter  II.  regarding  melodic  and 
harmonic  progressions,  as  well  as  the  "  suggestions"  at  the  close  of 
Chapter  IV. 

The  chapter  on  the  second  inversion  should  also  be  re-read. 
This  done  the  student  should  divide  the  following  melodies  into 
phrases,  seeking  that  cadence  for  the  close  of  a  phrase  which  his 
musical  instinct  tells  him  is  best  adapted  to  its  character.  After 
the  cadences  have  been  decided,  the  other  harmonies  of  the  phrase 
will  more  naturally  suggest  themselves. 

The  second  inversion  is  a  most  important  factor  in  the  cadences ; 
it  makes  them  emphatic  and  final.  (See  Ex.  106.)  Although  it  is 
not  absolutely  indispensable,  it  should  be  employed  whenever  the 
nature  of  the  phrase  permits  it.  As  its  use  is  somewhat  diffi- 
cult, it  should  be  seldom  introduced  except  in  cadences,  and  then 
under  the  conditions  recommended  in  this  and  the  preceding  chapters. 

Whenever  the  nature  of  the  melody  permits,  change  the  harmony 
with  each  note.  Sometimes  it  will  be  best  to  retain  one  harmony 
during  two,  or  perhaps  three  notes.  In  this  the  pupil  must  follow  his 
musical  instinct. 

EXERCISES. 


3. 
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CHAPTER   IX. 

MODULATION.     TONAL    RELATION.     MODULATIONS   OF   THE    FIRST 
ORDER.     EXERCISES.     MODULATIONS   OF   THE   SECOND 
ORDER.     MODULATIONS    TO    REMOTE    KEYS. 
PASSING    MODULATIONS.     HAR- 
MONIC  SEQUENCE. 

Modulation  is  the  art  of  moving  from  one  key  to  another.  If  a 
composition  of  more  than  a  few  phrases  in  length  were  to  remain  in 
one  key  the  monotony  would  be  wearisome.  Digressions  from  the 
original  key  are  made,  to  gain  variety.  The  possibilities  in  modula- 
tion are  probably  limitless.  From  Mozart  to  Brahms  there  has  been 
a  constantly  widening  latitude.  Art  is  progressive ;  that  which 
to-day  seems  impossible,  may-  to-morrow  be  accepted.  Hence,  it 
is  wiser  to  say  what  one  may  do,  rather  than  what  one  may  not  do. 
The  most  helpful  theory  is  that  which  enables  one  to  analyze,  under- 
stand, and  better  appreciate  the  compositions  of  acknowledged 
masters.  The  question  ought  not  to  be  "  Is  this  passage  in  Bach, 
Beethoven,  Schumann,  or  Wagner,  wrong?"  but  rather,  ''Should 
not  the  old  system,  which  cannot  account  for  the  new  effect,  be  modi- 
fied?" Practice  should  precede  theory,  and  one  function  of  a  new 
text-book  is  to  adapt  the  old  rule  so  that  it  shall  include  the  latest 
discovery  of  a  great  composer. 

It  should  be  understood  clearly  that  modulation  is  the  method 
we  employ  to  get  to  a  new  key ;  it  is  the  process  and  not  the  result ; 
it  is  the  means  by  which  the  change  is  effected  and  not  the  key  into 
which  we  pass.  A  sudden  change  of  key  does  not  necessarily 
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include  a  modulation.     If  the  chords  of  C  and  Gb  were  heard  suc- 
cessively : 


Ex.   107. 


there  would  be  no  modulation,  only  a  brusque,  unsatisfactory  leap 
from  one  key  to  another.  If  the  two  keys  were  united  by  a 
succession  of  chords  having  one  or  more  notes  in  common,  the 
progression  could  legitimately  be  called  a  modulation  : 


Ex.   1O8. 


=55- 


It  will  be  seen,  later,  that  it  is  not  always  necessary  to  have  a  note 
common  to  successive  chords. 

One  should  realize  that  the  same  rules  apply  to  harmonies  in 
different  keys,  as  to  harmonies  remaining  in  one  key,  and  that  sat- 
isfying modulations  are  governed  by  intelligible  melodic  movement 
of  the  different  voices. 

With  a  clear  appreciation  of  the  principles  of  tonal  relation,  it 
will  nearly  always  be  possible  to  understand  the  effects  of  agreeable 
modulations,  even  of  those  which  seem  intricate  and  remote. 

Whatever  means  one  may  employ  to  effect  a  modulation,  there 
is  really  but  one  principle  to  be  kept  in  mind  :  destroy  the  tonality 
of  the  old  key,  and  prepare  the  ear  to  receive  the  new.  Whether  the 
modulation  shall  be  brusque  and  startling,  or  well-prepared  and 
gradual,  depends  wholly  upon  the  effect  desired. 


TONAL   RELATION. 

CLOSELY    RELATED    KEYS. 

Keys  are    said  to   be  related  when  they   look  and  sound  alike. 
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The  keys  most  nearly  related  are  those  whose  signatures  are  the 
same,   and  those  whose   signatures  contain   one   sharp   or  one   flat 


more,  or  less. 


The  nearest  related  keys  to  C  are  its  minor,  a ;  its  dominant,  G ; 
and  the  relative  minor  of  G,  ej  its  subdominant,  F;  and  the  relative 
minor  of  F,  d.  They  may  be  represented  by  the  next  five 
ascending  notes  of  the  scale  : 


Nearest  related  keys  to  C. 
d.        e.        F.        G.        a. 


Ex.   1O9. 


•  m 

TT    _^_  9 


This  is  relatively  true  of  all  major  scales. 

Minor  keys  have  equally  five  related  keys  which  are  represented 
by  reversing  the  order  and  descending  five  notes  of  the  scale  : 


Nearest  related  keys  to  a. 
G.        F.         e.        d.        C. 


Ex.  1  1O. 


II 


The  nearest  keys,  then,  to  any  major,  are  its  dominant,  its  sub- 
dominant,  and  the  relative  minors  of  these  three  keys. 

The  nearest  related  keys  to  any  minor  are  its  dominant  and  sub- 
dominant  minors,  and  the  relative  majors  of  these  three  keys. 

The  tonal  relation  existing  between  more  remote  keys  will  be 
explained  later. 

MODULATION. 
Continued. 

A  modulation  is  effected  by  introducing  notes  characteristic  of  the 
key  to  which  we  are  going,  but  foreign  to  the  key  we  are  leaving. 
Two  chords  at  least  are  indispensable  to  determine  a  key. 

The  phrase  at  a  in  the  succeeding  example,  is  presumably  in 
C ;  by  the  introduction  of  g#,  as  at  £,  the  key  is  probably  in  a : 


Ex.  1  1  1. 
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If,  in  successive  chords,  a  note  common  to  each  chord  is  to  be 
raised  or  lowered,  the  alteration  should  be  effected  chromatically, 
i.e.,  the  change  should  be  made  melodically  or  in  the  same  voice. 


Ex.  1  12.< 


-OL 


JO.. 


JO- 


When  a  note  first  appears  in  one  voice,  followed  by  another  voice 
taking  this  note  chromatically  altered,  there  results  a  harsh  effect 
known  as  "false-relation,"  or  "cross-relation." 


Ex.   1  13.< 


The  disagi'eeable  effect  of  a  "false-relation"  may  be  realized  by 
playing  the  following  in  quick  succession : 


Ex.   1  14.< 


There  are  certain  "  false-relations  "occurring  between  the  bass  and 
an  intermediate  part  which  are  not  disagreeable.  Experience  can 
best  determine  the  limit  of  such  progressions.  Among  those  most 
frequently  found  in  the  writings  of  acknowledged  masters  are  the 
following : 


Ex.   1  \5. 
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The  preceding  example  at  b  can  hardly  be  called  a  "false-rela- 
tion," because,  although  this  relation  exists  between  the  bass  and 
alto,  the  alteration  really  occurs  in  the  same  voice,  i.e.,  the  alto. 

The  skip  of  the  diminished  fourth  at  #,  example  105,  calls  for  the 
explanation,  that,  in  modulations,  more  liberty  is  allowed  in  the 
progression  of  the  parts.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  bass.  In 
modulations,  when  the  bass  moves  to  the  leading-tone  of  the  new 
key,  many  intervals  which  would  otherwise  be  difficult,  are  easy  of 
intonation  and  therefore  permissible  : 


Ex.   1  16. 


Dim.  fifth.         Dim.  fourth.     Aug.  fourth.         Aug.  second. 


As  a  rule  it  is  better  not  to  double  a  note  which  is  to  be  chro 
matically  altered  : 


Ex. 


y 

&.           II 

s\      & 

^ 

V-.1/           f?~t 

%             H 

pv» 

tf* 

2.        & 

nor,  as  a  rule,  will  the  interposition  of  one  intermediate  chord  destroy 
the  effect  of  a  "false-relation  :  " 


Ex.   1  18. 


This  relation,   however,   coming  between  the  last  chord  of  one 
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phrase  and  the  first  chord  of  a  succeeding  phrase,  is  permissible. 
The  following  examples  are  taken  from  Bach  : 


Ex.   1  19. 


' |^\  -*-*tf  U h-"° I-"  "ri  ^3,      Z 

\-&— p^H-^4^     =gEI       + 1 


The   note  to  be   chromatically   altered   may   be   doubled   in  pro 
gressions  like  the  following,  where  there  is  strong  contrary  motion. 


Ex.  12O. 


/ 


m 


^ 


m 


The  note  chromatically  altered  should  rarely  be  doubled,  unless 
moved  to  by  contrary  motion : 


Bad. 


Good. 


Ex.  121.< 


• — r^ — |—  t.--*  - — | 
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The  regular  or  most  natural  resolution  of  a  note'  chromatically 
raised,  is  to  the  note  a  semitone  above  : 


Ex.  122.< 


— I        I  -j 

''=3= 


The  regular  or  most  natural  resolution  of  a  note  chromatically 
lowered  is  to  the  note  a  semitone  below : 


Ex.  123. 


In  place  of  this  so-called  "regular  resolution"  the  altered  note 
may  remain  stationary,  or  it  may  change  enharmonically : 


Remaining  stationary. 


Changing 
enharmonically. 


Ex.  124. 


THE    DIFFERENT   ORDERS   OF   MODULATION. 

Modulations  are  divided  into  two  Classes  or  Orders. 

Modulations  of  the  first  order  are  those  that  differ  only  in  one 
accidental,  either  in  signature  or  scale  construction.  A  modulation 
from  C  to  G  would  be  of  the  first  order,  because  there  is  but  one 
differing  note  in  the  construction  of  the  two  scales  — F#.  From  C 
to  e  would  not  be  a  modulation  of  the  first  order,  because,  although 
there  is  but  one  accidental  more  in  the  signature  of  e  than  C  (F#) 
the  construction  of  the  minor  scale  calls  for  the  seventh  note  (d) 
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to  be  chromatically  raised,  which  makes  two  accidentals  more  in  e 
than  in  C. 

Modulations  containing  more  than  one  accidental  are  of  the 
second  order. 

The  key  of  C  has  five  closely-related  keys,  three  of  which  (  #, 
G,  and  F  )  are  of  the  first  order,  and  two  (  e  and  d  )  are  of  the 
second  order.  This  is  relatively  true  of  all  major  keys. 


MODULATIONS   OF   THE    FIRST  ORDER. 

To  modulate  from  C  to  G,  the  modulation  can  be  effected  by 
introducing  any  chord  —  except  the  chord  on  the  leading-tone  — 
which  contains  F  $,  the  characteristic  note  of  the  key  of  G,  and 
following  this  by  another  chord  or  other  chords,  defining  the  new 
key.  There  would  be  but  two  chords  containing  F$:  those  formed 
on  the  third  degree,  and  the  fifth  degree  : 


Ex.  125. 


All  that  was  written  in  Chapter  IV.  concerning  the  weak  tonal 
effect  of  the  triad  on  the  third  degree  of  the  scale,  and  in  conse- 
quence its  restricted  use,  is  especially  true  in  modulations.  It  is 
the  weakest  degree  upon  which  to  enter  the  new  key. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  succession  from  the  fourth  to  the 
third  degree,  with  the  following  disposition,  is,  on  account  of  the 
tritone,  very  disagreeable. 


Ex.  126. 


-<&- 


In  modulations,   the  progression  from  the  fourth  degree  of  the 
old  scale  to  the  third  degree  of  the  new  is  nearly  as  objectionable  : 


Ex.  127. 
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Note.  The  student  is  sooner  or  later  puzzled  to  explain  why  it 
is  that  the  successions  from  the  fifth  degree  to  the  fourth  degree, 
and  the  fourth  degree  to  the  third  degree,  are  disagreeable  : 


Ex.    12S.< 


5th        4th     4th          3d 


while  the  same  successions  reversed,  i.e.,  from  the  fourth  degree 
to  the  fifth  degree,  and  from  the  third  degree  to  the  fourth  degree, 
are  agreeable  : 


Ex.  129. 


In  art  there  are  many  things  which  cannot  be  explained.  Any 
attempt  to  explain  the  tritone  is  useless  and  illogical ;  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  realize  that  one  progression  sounds  good,  another,  bad. 

To  modulate  from  C  to  F,   the   modulation  can  be  effected  by 
introducing  any   chord  —  except  the  chord  on  the  leading-tone  — 
which  contains  bP,   the  characteristic  note  of  the  key  of  F,   and 
following  this  by  another  chord  or  other  chords  defining  the  key. 

Note.  In  the  following  exercises  the  modulations  are  to  be 
made  in  the  fewest  possible  number  of  chords.  The  modulating 
chords  are  to  be  considered  as  parts  of  a  phrase. 


GENERAL   RULE. 

The  old  key  may  be  quitted  from  a  chord  formed  on  any  degree 
of  the  scal.e  —  except  the  seventh  —  and  the  new  key  entered  on  any 
degree  of  the  scale  —  except  the  seventh  —  containing  the  charac- 
teristic note.  To  the  rules  for  melodic  progression  given  in  Chap- 
ter II.  should  be  added  the  progressions  in  example  116. 
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EXERCISES. 


I.  To  modulate  from  any  major  key  to  its  dominant.  Leave 
the  key  of  C  from  a  chord  formed  on  the  first  degree  in  root  posi- 
tion and  inversions,  entering  the  key  of  G  on  its  dominant. 

The  following  example  shows  the  general  order  to  be  observed  : 


Ex.  ISO. 


From  root  position.  From  first  inversion.  From  second  inversion. 


--  *3  -- 


Leaving  C  from  root  position,  entering  G  on  inversions  of  the  dominant. 

II.  Leave  the  key  of  C  from  chords  built  on  each  degree  of  the 
scale  —  except  the  seventh  —  i.e.,  the  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and 
sixth  degrees,  entering  the  key  of  G  on  its  dominant.     Inversions  of 
chords  may  be   used,  and  as   many  examples  as   possible  of  each 
progression  should  be  made.     The  rules  given  for  the  six-four  chord 
in  Chapter  VII.  should  be  observed. 

III.  To   modulate  from    any  major  key   to   its  subdominant. 
Leave  the  key  of  C  from  each  degree  of  the  scale  —  except  the  sev- 
enth —  entering  the  key  of  F  on  the  fourth  degree.     The  new  key  is 
entered  on  the  fourth  degree,   because,   in  modulating  to  the  key 
a   perfect   fourth   above    the   characteristic  note   of  the   new   scale 
occurs  on  the  fourth  degree. 

The  modulation  from  the  third  degree  of  C  to  the  sub-dominant 
of  F  will  be  found  very  difficult  on  account  of  the  tritone.  One 
should  remember  that  all  faulty  progressions  are  softened  by  the 
use  of  the  first  inversion. 

IV.  To  modulate  from  any  major  key  to  its  relative  minor.     In 
this  modulation  the  new  key  cannot  be  clearly  defined  except  by 
the  use  of  its  dominant. 
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Note.  The  diminished  triad  on  the  second  degree  of  the  minor 
scale,  although  not  containing  the  characteristic  note  —  leading- 
tone  —  of  the  scale,  is  most  useful  in  determining  a  modulation.  In 
the  following  examples,  the  diminished  triad  should  be  considered 
as  on  the  second  degree  of  the  scale  of  tf ,  and  not  as  on  the  seventh 
degree  of  the  scale  of  C. 


Ex.  131.< 


This   will   be  more  fully    explained  in  "  Harmonic  Sequence.  " 

Leave  the  key  of  C  from  chords  built  on  each  degree  of  the 
scale  —  except  the  seventh  —  entering  a  on  the  dominant. 

V.  To  modulate  from  any  minor  key  to  its  relative  major. 
Leave  a  and  return  to  C  on  the  fifth,  the  third,  and  the  first  degrees. 
The  entrance  to  the  new  key  on  the  dominant  will  be  found  the 
most  decisive. 

For  convenience,  the  relatives  are  condensed  here  :  Each  major 
key  has  five  closely  related  keys,  three  of  which  are  of  the 
first  order  and  two  of  the  second  order.  For  example,  C  has  for 
relatives  of  the  first  order  a  minor,  G  major,  and  F  major,  and 
for  relatives  of  the  second  order  d  minor  and  e  minor. 

Each  minor  key  has  five  closely  related  keys,  only  one  of  which 
is  of  the  first  order.  A  minor  has  for  relative  of  first  order,  C  major, 
and  for  relatives  of  second  order  G  major,  F  major,  e  minor,  and  d 
minor. 

If  the  teacher  think  best,  he  should  now  arrange  modulations 
of  the  second  order. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

CONCERNING    MODULATIONS    TO    REMOTE    KEYS. 

It  is  of  great  importance  that  the  chord  or  chords  forming  a  remote 
modulation  be  of  sufficient  duration  to  prepare  the  new  key ;  and 
as  a  rule,  it  is  best  for  the  more  important  chords  to  be  placed  on 
the  strongly-accented  part  of  a  measure. 

A  succession  of  chords  containing  material  for  an  effective  modu- 
lation may  be  made  thoroughly  ineffective,  either  by  introducing 
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the  chords  on  the  weak  part  of  the  measure,  or  by  giving  them  so 
little  time  and  emphasis  that  the  modulation  is  indecisive. 

In  general,  a  modulation  is  as  much   more   satisfactory  as  there 
are  notes  common  to  the  modulating  chords. 

Among  other  ways,  satisfactory  modulations  to  remote  keys  may 
be  effected  by  the  following  means  : 

I.      Major  chords  may  succeed    each  other   with    good    effect, 
provided  they  have  one  note  in  common : 


Ex.  132. 


II.  By  the  use  of  chords  which  alone  do  not  produce  a  definite 
modulation  but  are  common  to  several  keys.  In  the  following 
succession  : 


Ex.   133.< 


The  second  chord  may  be  considered  as  if  in  the  key  of  F,  and 
thus  leading  to  that  key  : 


Ex.  134. 


or  as  if  in  the  key  of  #,  and  leading  to  that  key : 


Ex.  135. 


_£2.  JO. 


3^  =T=^ 
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or  as  if  in  the  key  of  B  b  or  b\),  and  leading  to  either  one  of  these 
keys : 


Ex.  136. 


III.   By  enharmonic  change  : 


Ex.  137. 


IV.   By    several    modulations   into  closely  related  keys,   leading 
gradually  to  a  remote  key : 


Ex.  138. 


Note.  The  early  masters  rarely  used  modulations  to  keys  other 
than  the  five  which  are  called  the  nearest  related.  If  keys  were 
used  not  closely  related  to  each  other  —  as  F  and  G  —  it  was  only  in 
cases  where  these  two  would  be  closely  related  to  the  principal 
key  of  the  piece.  For  example,  F  and  G  would  be  closely  related 
to  C. 

One  must  not  suppose  that  the  preceding  examples  exhaust  the 
lesources  of  modulation.  The  possibilities  are  too  numerous  to 
catalogue. 

PASSING    MODULATIONS. 

It  was  stated  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  that  a  modulation 
cannot  be  determined  by  one  chord,  even  though  this  chord  contain 
a  note  or  notes  foreign  to  the  principal  key.  A  phrase  may  contain 
chords  having  notes  foreign  to  the  key  and  yet  not  destroy  the 
unity  of  the  principal  key.  Such  are  termed  "  passing  modula- 
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tions,"  "transitive  modulations,"  or  "borrowed  chords."  Anew 
key  is,  in  general,  rarely  determined  except  by  the  aid  of  a  cadence. 
In  the  following : 


-£2-       -^- 


^S=, 

P-  — I- &-t-& L_ 


Although  here  are  notes  foreign  to  the  key  of  C,  there  is  no  mod- 
ulation. It  is  best  to  look  upon  those  chords  containing  the  foreign 
notes  as  borrowed  from  other  keys. 

Note.  When  the  prevailing  mode  of  a  piece  is  major,  chords  are 
often  borrowed  from  minor  keys.  When  the  prevailing  mode  is 
minor,  chords  are  rarely  borrowed  from  major  keys,  because  the 
major  chords  imply  too  strongly,  a  modulation. 

From  this  point  the  student  should  unite  in  one  nqfe  all  those 
notes  which  may  be  repeated  in  a  measure.  The  few  exceptions 
should  be  explained  by  the  teacher,  as  they  occur. 


Ex.   140. 


T 


instead   of 


EXERCISES. 

MODULATIONS    OF    FIRST   ORDER,    AND    BORROWED    CHORDS. 

Allegretto. 

ft 
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Cantabile. 


d.  See  Ex.  1 31.  JF. 


SECOND    ORDER. 


Allegretto. 


4, 
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Andante. 


REMOTE    MODULATIONS. 

u5bb      ebsb      e 
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HARMONIC    SEQUENCE. 

In  sequences,  the  ear  being  gratified  by  a  regularly  recurring 
responsive  figure,  certain  harmonic  or  melodic  successions  may  be 
introduced  which  would  otherwise  be  disagreeable. 

The  most  pronounced  of  these  are  the  use  of  the  triad  built  on  the 
leading-tone,  which  we  have  not  used  before,  and  the  freer  use  of 
the  six-four  chord. 

The  triad  built  on  the  leading-tone  when  heard  alone : 


is  weak  and  disagreeable,  but  when  heard  in  sequence  : 


Ex.  142. 


'  I 


it  becomes  more  agreeable. 
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The  six-four  chord  may  be  used  on  any  degree  of  the  scale ; 
provided  the  fourth  is  prepared  and  resolved  according  to  the  rule 
in  Chapter  VI.  : 


Ex.  143. 


The  chord  of  the  sixth  is  much  used  in  sequence: 


Ex.   144. 


The  melodic  intervals  prohibited  in  Chapter  II.  under  "Melodic 
Progression"  are  permissible  in  sequence.  It  is  best  not  to  use 
these  intervals  in  the  first  measures,  which  form  the  model,  as 
they  would  there  be  difficult  of  intonation.  After  the  figure  has 
been  announced,  any  of  these  intervals  may  be  used. 

The  model  should  contain  as  many  of  the  principal  triads  as  possi- 
ble, and  must  conclude  with  one  of  them. 

The  perfect  symmetry  of  the  sequence  may  be  broken  at,  or  near 
the  close,  in  order  to  gain  a  more  melodious  or  more  tuneful  pro- 
gression of  the  parts,  or  to  gain  a  more  satisfactory  close  in  any 
way.  See  seventh  measure  in  example  143. 

Sequences  are  said  to  be  tonal  or  diatonic,  when  intervals  are  re- 
peated in  the  same  key  without  regard  to  differences  in  the  quality 
of  the  intervals : 

^_£^_J_LL ff «__LJ__LJ_ 

Ex.  145. 


—^=-      --*=£- 
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Sequences  are  said  to  be  real  or  modulatory,  when  the  quality 
of  the  intervals  represented    by   the    model   is    exactly  repeated  : 


Ex.  146. 


— g        ^  — r-p" — -a — ny-jg; — 
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It  is  recommended  that  the  pupil  play  the  following  exercises 
from  the  figured  bass,  instead  of  writing  out  the  other  voices  as  he 
has  done  heretofore.  The  position  of  these  voices  in  the  first  chord 
has  been  omitted  purposely.  As  the  greater  number  of  these  basses 
may  be  harmonized  in  two  or  more  positions,  the  pupil  should 
choose  that  position  which  seems  to  him  the  most  desirable. 

EXERCISES. 

TONAL   SEQUENCE. 


• 
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REAL   OR    MODULATORY    SEQUENCE. 

5b  eb 


sb  eb  ebsb  sb 
b     b    4bb    b 


sd    sQ       sB    sB     5d    sB       sQ 

B  B,    B     *,   d       «  Mt     «,   *       * 


2- 


id- 


6JI  5jf         5$ 
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sb      sb  slf  sb    5j 

b      b        abbd      d       b     sb      b,     d 


4. 


5 
5. 


6. 


^ 
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6Q 


6d      5Q         5d      d         fl        5d6Q4d5Q      5d 


eb 

S    4 


e,    5h  fib          e  d  sb  eb       eb  sb      sb 

_  4b 5  4d 4b  sd  4b      4b  B        b 


The  student  should  now  compose  several  short  sequences,  both 
tonal  and  modulatory,  following  the  suggestions  given  on  pages  74 
and  75. 


CHAPTER   X. 

RESUME. 

Note.  In  this  concluding  chapter  of  Part  I.,  subjects  which  were 
purposely  treated  as  briefly  as  possible  in  the  preceding  chapters,  will 
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be  discussed  more  fully.  Matter  which  would  have  there  been  cum- 
brous and  confusing,  will  here  be  useful  and  more  readily  under- 
stood. 

CHAPTER   I. 

At  example  14  it  was  stated  that  it  is  correct,  as  a  general  rule,  to 
use  sharps  in  ascending  passages  and  flats  in  descending  passages. 

Modern  writers  usually  choose  accidentals  which  are  nearest  in 
tonal  relationship  to  the  key  in  which  the  phrase  occurs. 

A  descending  passage  like  the  following : 


would  be  much  better  notated  thus : 


3-EfEi^rfl 

because  the  F#  is  nearer  the  tonality  of  C  than  is  the  Gfr. 
The  same  would  be  relatively  true  of  the  following : 

Better  notation. 


Ex.  149. 


In  our  musical  notation  we  recognize  no  interval  smaller  than  a 
semitone.  For  reasons  which  have  to  do  with  the  matter  of  temper- 
ament, the  whole  step  is  theoretically  divided  into  nine  equal  parts 
called  the  Pythagorean  Commas.  The  comma  is  supposed  to  be 
the  smallest  appreciable  interval  between  two  sounds. 

Note.  The  terms  half-step,  and  semitone,  are  purposely  used  as 
synonyms. 

Of  the  nine  commas  dividing  any  whole  step,  that  portion  of 
them  representing  the  diatonic  semitone  is  the  smaller,  and  receives 
but  four  commas,  or  four-ninths  of  the  whole  step. 

The  chromatic  semitone  is  the  larger  and  receives  five  ninths  of 
the  whole  step. 

A  comma,  then,  or  one-ninth  of  a  whole  step,  is  the  interval 
that  separates  the  diatonic  semitone  from  the  chromatic  semitone ; 
i.e.,  it  is  the  difference  between  the  flat  and  the  sharp  which  may 
separate  a  whole  step. 


So 
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ffif/E  COMMAS    OfJE  V/flOLE  STEP 


,,  FOUR  COMMAS, 

FIVE  COMMAS,  \Q)L       DlflrofllC,  (Small )WLF-$rEF>. 

M ROM flTIC (Large) -HflLF-STER* 


On  instruments  of  a  fixed  sound,  like  the  piano  or  the  organ,  the 
whole  step  has  been  divided  into  two  equal  parts  by  a  system  known 
as  the  tempered  scale.  With  this  system  the  C#  and  the  Db  are 
identical. 

On  instruments  where  the  sound  is  formed  by  the  executant,  like 
the  violin  or  the  violincello,  the  musician  is  governed  by  melodic  in- 
stinct and  submits  involuntarily  to  the  fine  difference  existing  between 
the  flat  and  the  sharp,  making  use,  ordinarily,  of  the  large  half-step  in 
ascending  passages  and  the  small  half-step  in  descending  passages. 
If  this  is  understood,  the  student  will  realize  that  an  instrument  like 
the  piano  or  the  organ  is  never  perfectly  in  tune  when  played  with 
stringed  instruments.  The  difference  is  slight,  but  sufficiently 
marked  for  the  piano  to  sound  colorless  and  unsympathetic,  when 
entering  alone  after  a  full  passage  by  the  strings. 


CHAPTER   II. 
SCALES. 

The  chromatic  scale  is  composed  entirely  of  chromatic  and  dia- 
tonic semitones. 

Any  major  or  minor  scale  may  be  transformed  into  a  chromatic 
scale  by  the  use  of  the  intermediate  semitones  which  separate  the 
whole  steps. 

These  intermediate  sounds  in  no  way  imply  a  change  of  key,  and 
the  supreme  characteristic  of  the  chromatic  scale  may  be  said  to  lie 
in  the  fact  that  sharps,  flats,  or  naturals,  foreign  to  the  key,  may  be 
freely  introduced,  and  cause  no  sense  of  modulation. 
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Ex 


.  1  5O.  / 


or 


Musicians  differ  as  to  the  best  notation  of  the  chromatic  scale. 
Composers  are  often  inconsistent,  at  one  time  writing  the  ascending 
series  with  sharps,  at  another  time  with  flats.  As  a  note  sharped  is 
nearer  the  semi-tone  above  than  the  note  quitted,  it  would  seem 
to  be  the  better  notation  to  use  sharps  in  the  ascending  major  scale 
and  flats  in  the  descending  scale.  An  important  exception  is  made 
in  the  flatted  seventh  in  ascending,  and  the  raised  fourth  in 
descending. 


The  chromatic  scale  in  minor  is  usually  written  as  follows : 


Ex.  1  52.' 


t^?&j£$*$tgifr    ft     . , 

I^S^^a 


The  question  of  the  notation  of  the  chromatic  scale  is  one  on  which 
there  is  great  diversity  of  opinion.  Conditions  have  so  much  to  do 
in  determining  which  shall  be  written,  sharps  or  flats,  that  it  would 
seem  wiser  to  attempt  no  inflexible  rule. 

No  further  proof  of  the  inconsistency  of  musicians  as  regards  the 
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notation  of  the  chromatic   scale,  need  be  given,  than  the  follow- 
ing example  by  Beethoven  : 


Ex.  , 


About  the  only  thing  on  which  composers  seem  to  agree,  is  in 
writing  the  fourth  note  sharped  in  the  ascending  major  scale,  and 
the  seventh  note  flatted  in  the  descending  scale.  (  For  an  expla- 
nation of  this,  see  examples  147  and  148.)  This  done,  they  evidently 
think  of  the  convenience  of  the  performer.  It  should  be  understood 
that  we  are  now  discussing  chromatic  melody.  Chromatic  harmony 
will  be  considered  later. 


THE    ECCLESIASTICAL   SCALES. 

The  "  Gregorian  Tones,"  "  Church  Modes"  or  "Ecclesias- 
tical Scales,"  as  they  are  variously  named,  are  of  Greek  origin.  If 
the  student  will  play  a  scale  from  each  note  of  the  scale  of  C,  using 
white  keys  only,  he  will  obtain  the  seven  different  forms  of  these 
Church  Modes,  or  scales,  as  they  would  now  be  called.  Each 
mode  has  a  different  order  for  its  steps  and  half-steps.  As  many 
pupils  have  a  desire  to  know  something  about  these  scales,  we  add 
the  following  typical  list  : 

The  Dorian,  or  First  Mode.  The  Hypo-Dorian,  or  Second  Mode. 


F. 


D. 


F.          D. 


The  Phrygian,  or  Third  Mode. 
F.  D. 

— 2~  •— ^^ 

r~     ^        j)        *  r 

The  Lydian,  or  Fifth  Mode. 
F.  D. 


The  Hypo-Phrygian,  or  Fourth  Mode. 

The  Hypo-Lydian,  or  Sixth  Mode. 
F.  D. 


•J  — •- 

The  Mixo-Lydian,  or  Seventh  Mode.    The  Hypo-Mixo-Lydian,  or  Eighth  Mode. 
F.  D.  F.  D. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  Ecclesiastical  Mpdes  are  formed  each  of 
the  notes  of  our  scale  of  C,  each  starting  from  a  different  degree. 
These  scales  are  grouped  in  pairs,  so  to  speak.  The  first,  third, 
fifth,  and  seventh  modes  are  termed  Authentic.  Each  of  these  has 
a  collateral  mode  at  the  interval  of  a  fourth  below ;  they  are  distin- 
guished by  the  prefix  Hypo  (  under  ) .  The  Hypo  modes  are  termed 
PlagaL 

It  would  seem,  at  first  glance,  that  if  harmonies  were  formed  on 
these  different  modes,  without  the  use  of  accidentals,  the  general 
tonal  effect  would  be  the  same  as  our  key  of  C  major. 

These  modes  are  characterized,  however,  not  only  by  the  different 
order  of  intervals  in  each,  but  by  the  constant  recurrence  of  two 
chords,  called  the  Final  and  Dominant,  corresponding  to  our  Tonic 
and  Dominant.  It  is  the  insistance  of  these  two  chords  which  makes 
each  mode  distinct.  These  chords  are  designated  by  a  whole  note 
in  the  preceding  list  of  scales.  The  Final,  or  Tonic,  is  marked 
with  an  F,  the  Dominant  is  marked  with  a  D.  It  will  be  noticed, 
that  although  the  order  of  intervals  in  the  Hypo-Lydian  corresponds 
to  our  major  scale,  the  points  of  repose  coming  on  F  and  A  remove 
it  farther  from  our  idea  of  key,  or  tonality,  than  either  the  Lydian 
or  the  Mixo-Lydian.  In  order  to  avoid  the  relation  of  the  tritone, 
the  B  is  sometimes  flatted.  If  B  were  flatted  in  harmonies  in  the 
Lydian  Mode,  the  tonal  effect  would  be  much  like  our  major  mode. 
This  system  was  later  extended  to  fourteen  modes. 

Modern  composere  have  at  times  employed  these  scales  with 
good  effect.  Handel  has  made  frequent  use  of  them  in  his  ora- 
torios. Saint-Saens  and  Brahms  have  employed  them  with  charm- 
ing results. 

CHORDS. 

The  terms  chord  and  triad  have  been  intentionally  used  as  synonyms 
in  the  preceding  chapters.  A  triad  is  always  a  chord,  but,  as  will 
be  seen  in  Chapter  XI.  a  chord  may.be  larger  than  a  triad. 


TRIADS. 

The  triad,  or  chord  of  three  sounds,  forms  the  essential  and 
indispensable  element  of  harmony.  Until  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  this  chord,  united  to  certain  effects  known  as 
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"artifices  of  composition, "  to  be  explained  later,  was  the  only  one 
used. 

The  triad  on  the  leading-tone,  although  classed  by  some  theorists 
as  an  independent  triad,  is  classed  by  the  greater  number,  and  by  all 
the  modern  French  theorists,  as  an  incomplete  dominant  yth  chord. 
This  will  be  fully  explained  in  Part  II.  A  triad  formed  on  any 
note  of  the  major  scale,  except  the  leading-tone,  is  consonant,  and 
may  be  used  as  a  tonic.  For  example,  any  triad  in  the  key  of  C 
when  standing  alone  will  be  accepted  by  the  ear  as  a  tonic,  either 
major  or  minor,  according  to  the  degree  on  which  it  is  formed. 
In  other  words,  they  all  are  consonant  chords ;  they  give  a  sense  of 
repose,  requiring  nothing  to  follow  them. 

The  triad  on  the  leading-tone,  on  the  contrary,  is,  with  its 
diminished  fifth,  distinctly  dissonant : — 


and  in  no  sense  gives  the  feeling  of  repose  or  finality:  something 
must  follow  it. 

This  triad  in  its  first  inversion,  was  classed  among  the  concords 
of  the  so-called  ancient  strict  style  : 


Ex.  154.< 


m 


This  inverted  chord  was  often  written  by  early  composers  in 
preference  to  the  dominant  chord.  This  will  be  understood  when 
the  true  generator  of  the  chord  has  been  discussed. 

This  leading-tone  triad  in  its  first  inversion  seems  to  be  the  con- 
necting link  between  the  strict  style  and  the  free ;  the  bridge 
over  which  one  passes  from  the  old  to  the  new.  It  contains 
no  diminished  nor  augmented  interval  from  the  bass,  nor  the 
interval  of  a  fourth  from  the  bass,  yet  it  possesses  all  the  distin- 
guishing characteristics  of  a  dissonance  as  explained  in  Chapter 
VII. 
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OMISSION    OF   VOICES. 

The  third  of  the  dominant  chord  is  often  omitted.  As  the  third 
of  this  chord  is  always  major  in  either  raode,  its  suppression  causes 
no  ambiguity.  Passages  like  the  following  are  of  frequent  occur- 
rence and  entirely  satisfy  the  ear : 


Ex.  155 


The  omission  of  the  third  of  any  chord  other  than  the  dominant, 
by  very  reason  of  its  ambiguity  and  strangeness,  has  a  particularly 
pungent  effect.  This  is  especially  true  of  a  tonic : 


Ex.  156. 


STRING  QUARTETTE. 

fc* 


HAYDN. 


MELODIC    PROGRESSION. 

Students  often  ask  why  the  apparently  easy  interval  of  the  major 
sixth  is  forbidden.  Experience  proves  that  this  interval  is  difficult 
of  correct  intonation  unless  another  voice  has  anticipated  it  in  the 
preceding  chord : 


Ex.  157. 


or  unless  the  progression  is  from  the  tonic  to  the  sixth  degree : 


Ex,  158. 
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CONSECUTIVE    FIFTHS    AND   OCTAVES. 

As  little  as  possible  has  been  said  about  these  so-called  forbidden 
intervals,  for  the  reason  that  so  much  attention  is  given  to  them  in 
the  average  text-book  on  harmony  that  the  student  imagines  an 
octave  or  fifth  in  every  possible  progression. 

Consecutive  fifths,  and  octaves  by  contrary  motion,  are  found  in 
the  compositions  of  the  best  composers  : 


PASTORAL  SYMPHONY. 


Ex.  159. 


BEETHOVEN. 


Passages  like  the  preceding  should  not  be  imitated,  but  they 
prove  that  after  one  has  gained  sufficient  technique  he  may  make  a 
good  effect  out  of  material  which,  in  the  hands  of  the  inexperi- 
enced, is  crude  and  distasteful. 

HIDDEN    FIFTHS. 

When  two  notes  move  in  similar  motion  to  a  fifth,  as  at  a  and  b, 
Ex.  1 60,  the  voices  pass  over  notes  which,  if  written  out,  would 
produce  consecutive  fifths : 


Ex.  160. 


Such  progressions  are  called  hidden  fifths.  They  are  oftentimes 
as  disagreeable  as  the  consecutive  fifths  which  they  suggest.  Like 
all  other  questionable  progressions,  they  are  most  disagreeable  be_ 
tween  outside  voices.  Hidden  fifths  or  hidden  octaves  are  usually 
unobjectionable  between  outside  voices  if  the  upper  voice  moves 
diatonically  and  the  lower  voice  by  a  skip. 


Ex.  161. 


Hidden  fifths.       Hidden  octaves. 
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THE   TRITONE. 

If  what  was  written  under  Ex.  129  concerning  the  tritone,  is 
thought  too  sweeping,  one  need  only  consult  the  various  text-books 
on  harmony  and  counterpoint  to  find  the  most  obscure  and  contra- 
dictory rules.  The  essential  thing  is  to  understand  how  to  gain  the 
good  effect  and  avoid  the  bad.  The  following  is  sufficient. 

Avoid  the  relation  of  the  tritone  between  outside  voices,  in  the 
progression  from  the  fifth  degree  to  the  fourth  degree. 

The  progression  from  the  fourth  degree  to  the  third  degree  also 
contains  the  tritone,  but  this  progression  is  disagreeable  under  any 
conditions  and  should  be  avoided. 


CHAPTER   III. 

SCALES.     THE    MINOR    MODE. 

In  addition  to  the  harmonic  minor  scale  as  given  in  Chapter  III., 
there  are  other  forms,  the  most  used  of  which  is  the  one  called  the 
melodic  minor.  It  is  formed  as  follows : 


Ex.  162. 


This  form  of  the  minor  scale  with  its  seventh  flatted  in  descend- 
ing, permits  the  use  of  the  melodic  progression  from  the  seventh 
degree  to  the  sixth  degree,  which  is  objectionable  in  the  harmonic 
minor  scale,  on  account  of  the  augmented  second : 

MENDELSSOHN. 


Ex.  163. 


THE   AUGMENTED    SECOND. 

The  interval  of  the  augmented  second  is  musical,  and  one  of  the 
most  expressive  in  the  whole  category  of  intervals.  It  is  used  by 
composers  as  an  expression  of  strong  emotion,  and  is  so  frequently 
and  freely  used  by  modern  composers,  that  it  seems  unwise  to 
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forbid  its  use  unconditionally.  Unless  carefully  introduced  it  is 
difficult  of  intonation,  and  for  that  reason  it  has  been  forbidden  by 
the  majority  of  theorists.  It  is  much  easier  to  sing  as  an  ascend- 
ing-interval than  as  a  descending,  and  may  be  used  occasionally 
when  the  second  note  is  leading-tone  moving  to  tonic  : 


Ex.  164. 


This  interval  should  be  introduced  rarely  and  then  confined 
almost  wholly  to  solo  voices. 

In  the  minor  mode  the  melodic  interval  of  an  imperfect  fourth  is 
permitted  when  the  second  note  is  leading-tone  moving  to  tonic : 


Ex.  165. 


-&- 


This  same  interval,  moving  from  the  leading-tone  to  the  third 
degree,  is  often  found  in  the  writings  of  Bach : 


Ex.  166. 


Note.  (See  note  and  Ex.  53,  page  26.)  The  aversion  of  the 
early  composers  to  an  ending  with  a  minor  third  was  so  strong, 
that  the  third  of  a  final  chord  was  often  altogether  omitted,  and  a 
close  made  as  follows  : 


Ex.  167. 
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